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Dan K. Beard, Harrisburg 
James H. Black, Jr., Indianapolis 
Robert S. Caulkins, Cleveland 
John H. Collison, Jr., Baltimore 
John E. Driscoll, Springfield 
Paul T. Engelhardt, San Antonio 
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Louis J. Fink, New York (G) 
Purcell G. Gillmore, 
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P. L. Bealy Smith, G. A., Atlanta 
Loren D. Stark, Houston 
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C. Theodore Trolin, Harttord 
Ferdinand A. Zulandt, 
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men 55 1948 .... . 183 
si 99 1949 178 
116 1950 175 

1951 197 
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hat successful 
agents say... 


ene About this Quarterly Bulletin For the 
Development of Life Insurance Contacts and Sales. 





Life Insurance 


in a P,-: 
€riod of Inflatj 
10n 


Now used in 150 cities by one agent or 
agency on an exclusive franchise basis, it is 
a valuable, accurate and periodic contact 
with policyholders and prospects. 


NO CONTRACT IS REQUIRED 


Wasuincton, D.C. “I feel that one of the best things I can do to increase the sale 


of life insurance is to take every opportunity to get my associates to make wider use 


Pchie B tin.” 
of this Bulletin Roger Baldwin, General Agent 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Spokane, Wasu. “There is no doubt that Minimizinc Taxes has developed business 
and prestige for me. ee ee ee 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Sr. Louts, Mo. “‘More and more I am finding that Minimizinc Taxes ‘gets me in.’ ” 


J. Eugene Baker, Senior NY LIC 

New York Life Insurance Co. 
Cuariotte, N. C. “We have sold a good many policies by taking a Bulletin to a 
prospect and presenting him with an idea, such as outlined in the Bulletin on gift 
taxes. We sold several policies as gifts to children, using this approach.” 


Phillip Howerton, General Agent 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. “I find this Bulletin successful because people listen to me more 
readily than they would have otherwise.” 
Gordon Winslow, C.L.V. Million Dollar Round Table 


Travelers Insurance Co. 


Cepar Rapips, lowa. ““Mrinimizinc Taxes is one of the most appreciated services 
to which I subscribe.” 


Kenneth L. Warboy, District Agent 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Ful/ information and prices on request 


LOWE AND MCKENNEY 


MUNSEY BUILDING + BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 























) iY are proud 


to be numbered 
among those 
who are 
continuing 
to provide 
future financial security 
in the best 
traditions of 


the American 


way of life. 





ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Established in 1900 


ROBERT V. HATCHER 
President 


“HONESTLY, IT’S THE BEST POLICY” 























LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT| 


ASSOCIATION 


Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Re. 
vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 




















(000 Omitted) 
Ratios 
= 
over 
Month 1949 1950 1951 1950 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
SO ae ee $1,821,000 $1,745,000 $2,068,000 17% 
De. coawacas 1,711,000 2,335,000 2,355,000 0% 
NG. sch aan ae 2,224,000 2,413,000 2,463,000 1% 
| ae 1,852,000 2,171,000 2,284,000 4% 
ee areas 1,861,000 2,273,000 2,428,000 % 
ee 1,910,000 2,303,000 2,295,000 0% 
pleats 1,675,000 2,325,000 2,219,000 — 
MS, aveaewes 1,778,000 2,519,000 
ee 1,718, ee 2,384,000 
ee 1 '361, 2,570,000 
MOG: Kuwou sais 1,901 000 2,669,000 
Me satait 2,195,000 2,954,000 
BORE succuaas $23,730,000* $29,940,000* $16,112,000 3 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
EO $1,129,000 $1,140,000 $1,352,000 19% 
i” santssan 1,143,000 1,207,000 1,291,000 7% 
ey eee 1,337,000 1 ‘489, 000 1,557,000 5% 
eee 1,256,000 1/352,000 1,510, 000 12% 
_ “ere 1,245,000 1,462,000 1 522,000 4% 
eee 1,264,000 1,426,000 1 485, 000 4% 
NE © Acca imate 1,131,000 1,404,000 1,472,000 5% 
OE) awticaes 1,157,000 1,785,000 
ee 1,095,000 1,447,000 
Ses 1,178,000 1,406,000 
I esas nine an 1,208,000 1,372,000 
EEE 1,347,000 1,458,000 
BES cncmownn $15,275,000* $17,599,000* $10,189,000 79 
TOTAL WEEKLY PREMIUM SALES 
ay © ee $357,000 $402,000 $395,000 —7% 
E. sicig’an ate 375,000 433,000 424,000 —7% 
eae 433,000 490,000 486,000 —5% 
ee 414,000 445,000 » 466,000 0% 
ae 431,000 479,000 505,000 0% 
MES aaseseieve 416,000 454,000 475,000 5% 
ere < 374,000 413,000 420,000 2% 
eee 381,000 393,000 
_ Sere 384,000 391,000 
| ee 416,000 475,000 
 Nisnawes 395,000 432,000 
BG.  saieaess 360,000 370,000 
ee $4,930,000* $5,400,000* $3,171,000 2% 
GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
CONTRACTS 
ve eetawis $335,000 $203,000 $321,000 58% 
re 193,000 695,000 640,000 -~8% 
eee 454,000 434,000 420,000 —3% 
Rey 182,000° 374,000 308,000 —i8% 
SSE 185,000 332,000 401,000 21% 
BM iis sive ays 230,000 423,000 335,000 - 21% 
eee 170,000 508,000 327,000 30% 
DM wicticcws 240,000 341,000 
MS Adiceenis 239,000 546,000 
Mh. aceemacis 267,000 689,000 
PDS a vcak Gee ,000 865,000 
CGS Scss A 488,000 1,126 000 
, ree $3,525,000* $6,941,000* $2,969,000 7% 


* Including Year-end Adjustments. 
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OMPETITION is the life blood of business. In the 
life insurance industry today there is, as usual, plenty 
of life blood. Competition starts among companies—there 
are over 600 classified as ‘‘old line” and many hundred 
more in the fraternal and assessment fields. Other forms 
of investment—stocks ; bonds, building and loan shares, 
savings accounts, etc., come next. Major competition, 
however, develops in the open market place where scores 
of other businesses offer a wide range of products and 
services to satisfy real or created needs. In short, the 
struggle for a share of the consumer’s dollar is a never 
ending one. This struggle has been developed to its 
highest point in this country and as a result we have the 
highest standard of living the world has ever known. 
Since the end of the war a relatively new investment 
medium has shown signs of major development. This 
medium is popularly called “mutual funds.” Perhaps 
the development has been keyed to one of the sales 
slogans, “Keep up with the cost of living.” In these 
days of inflation any investment medium that offers 
some relief would naturally appeal to quite a few people. 
During the past few years from 50,000 to 125,000 people 
have invested an average of $200,000,000 each year in 
such funds. Members are currently estimated at 1,000,- 
000. At the same time, however, those who sell out are 
quite numerous. In the past few months such redemp- 
tions have exceeded 50% of new share sales. 

In this field there are two types—closed and open 
end. The first is limited and has shown relatively little 
growth in recent years. Assets are currently estimated 
at $1,000,000,000. The latter are generally referred to 
as mutual funds and theoretically their growth is limited 
only by investments available. In the last decade their 
assets have increased 600% —most of the increase since 
1945. Such funds have existed in Europe for nearly a 
century. There are today in this country some 100 of 
them and about 60 are fairly large. In selling shares in 
them as investment mediums two points are stressed: 
diversification and professional skill. Among the funds 
there is a wide range from speculative to conservative ; 
special and balanced. Speculative means just that—the 
money put in the fund is invested in a variety of 
speculative stocks. Conservative means that investments 
are made in so called “blue chips,” preferred stocks 
and/or bonds. Special funds are those limited to a 
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particular industry like oil, coal, air lines, etc. Balanced 
on the other hand, indicates that investments are spread. 
The charge to the investor—for diversification and 
professional skill—averages from 714% to 8% of the 
amount invested. As a general rule both investments 
and redemptions are made at current values. With the 
number of funds growing one wit has remarked that 
“it is becoming as difficult to select a fund as it used 
to be to select a stock.” 


On nearly $3,000,000,000 invested in such funds the 
return last year was $125,000,000. To make up this 
total some funds showed a very high rate of return 
while others did very poorly. 

Today some 20 of the funds are recommending to 
their shareholders that dividends be reinvested—and 
in this connection the sales point is the same as for 
leaving dividends in a life company—principle of com- 
pound interest. Such dividends in mutual funds are 
reinvested. In recent months there has also been quite 
an improvement in sales literature. ‘The Mutual Fund 
Institute, in its field, to some extent is following the 
path pioneered by the Institute of Life Insurance. The 
Wall Street organization acts as a clearing house and 
public relations organization. It publishes and dis- 
seminates material and initiates speaking programs. 
All, of course, are geared to promote mutual funds. 


To what extent life insurance agents are encountering 
competition from mutual funds is difficult to guage 
The fund market is primarily among small investors, 
although occasional customers will be found among 
labor unions, trusts, pension funds, endowments and 
insurance companies. We have had some reports that 
salesmen for the funds in isolated instances are com- 
paring them with annuities. They do this by pointing 
out: annual income, diversification (and safety), pro- 
fessional counsel, return of principal and keeping up 
with inflation. Of course, such a comparison leaves out 
a major consideration—annuities are guaranteed and 
return from mutual funds is not. Another form of 
competition that has appeared is for salesmen. It is 
pointed out that shares in mutual funds today are 
easier to sell than life insurance, the implication being 
that a life agent can do better financially. Commissions 
on fund shares to salesmen average 214% to 3% of the 
amount invested. 


Since inflation has undoubtedly played a major part 
in the rapid growth of mutual funds in recent years, 
their future will probably depend on it to a large extent. 
In short, more inflation would probably mean continued 
growth, while a curtailment of inflation would slow 
down their activity. At the moment, we are not opti- 
mistic enough to hope that inflation may be turned back. 
Apparently we are going to have to accept mutual 
funds as a new competitor for a portion of the public’s 
dollar. This being the case it is better to be acquainted 
with them and their activities, 


CLAIM ADVERTISING 
SURVEY 


IFE insurance companies gen- 

erally are failing to use the full 
power of claims stories and testi- 
monial material to promote sales, 
conserve business and broaden pub- 
lic understanding of life insurance 
functions. Such is the conclusion 
drawn from a survey by the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association in 
the United States and Canada. 

Piloted by H. Dixon Trueblood, 
director of advertising, Occidental 
Life Insurance Company of Cali- 
fornia, the survey consisted of a 7- 
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page questionnaire and resulted in a 
30-page analysis. Replies were re- 
ceived from 91 companies, or 45% 
of the 190 queried. The liraited ef- 
fort in this field is suggested by the 
fact that a number of companies did 
not complete answers to all ques- 
tions, yet many expressed consider- 
able interest in what the industry is 
doing as a whole. 

In the words of the report, “Our 
inactivity seems more a result of 
inertia and failure to survey the pos- 
sibilities. Only a handful of com- 
panies said pointedly, or showed 
indirectly, that it is against company 
policy to use claims and_ testi- 
monials.”’ 

The survey feels that the limited 
use being made of available material 
is surprising. Since they are selling 
an intangible, the companies do not 
have a product to display before the 
potential buyer. The payment of 
benefits represents a service per- 
formed and is the nearest thing to a 
tangible. “ Proof-o’-the-pudding” ad- 
vertising is considered by many the 
most effective type, and the claim 
files of the companies are a treasure 
trove of human interest material 
illustrating why people buy life in- 
surance and how it performs. 

Main uses of claims and testi- 
monials, with the number of com- 
panies employing each method, are: 


Sales Promotion ............ 64 
Agent Motivation ........... 63 
IIINOEE, od oo 004 ss bss 04 00 32 
PE ivi hodkcpsecean ees 30 
PE ck xs cheeses ake 29 


Extent to which these activities 
are a fixed policy with companies : 


PE CEE cheek taeeeeces 33 
Casual operation ............ 29 
Only when spectacular case 
Grosses MOTION .... 2.22555 11 
POO DOME OE BD seas acsncccae 10 


What companies seek to illustrate 


in presenting material : 


Early death claims .......... 55 
Speedy claim settlement ...... 51 
How specific needs may be cov- 
AAR Re eee 48 
How specific plans work in ac- 
tual cases ........ bans bike 46 
Agent’s services as advisor ... 46 


Other aspects of service ...... 18 


Companies using material put it 
out in all forms and use all manner 








of media, including general and trade 
advertising. 

Difficulties encountered are per- 
haps one of the answers to the lack 
of activity. They include: reluctance 
of claimants, claims or legal depart. 
ments; delay in securing material, 
photos or authority to use; problem 
of using real or fictitious names, 
initials, etc.; correcting or re-writ- 
ing; best time to secure material: 
claimants who change their minds: 
paying for releases ; providing photo- 
stats of checks, etc., for agents, and 
whether or not to charge for them, 

Companies report the most pop- 
ular and effective promotions as far 
as agents are concerned are: 


Photostatic copies of claim 
NEED ick, 5 thes, -a.04 oie 6 91-4 an 18 

Reproductions of testimonial 
RNS dias desi 6% Be ye ue ud 15 


Claims stories in company mag- 

azine 
Claims lists 
Press publicity or photos 5 


Companies reporting general re- 
sults were: 


Actually close sales 
Broaden public understanding. 30 
Conserve business 
Recruit agents 


Other results listed were: pro- 
moted speedy claim service, moti- 
vated agent, built agent’s prestige, 
softened up ground for the agent’s 
follow-up, made company and name 
of agent known in community. 

A number of companies submitted 
samples of work done in this field 
and some of these were described or 
illustrated in the survey. 

In the worst disaster which oc- 
curred during the past ten years; 
namely, the Texas City fire and ex- 
plosion in 1947, which took 561 lives, 
the life insurance companies involved 
did a magnificent job in settling 
claims. Unfortunately, they did prac- 
tically nothing to capitalize on the 
service rendered in time of great 
need. We remember one instance 
with particular clarity. A life com- 
pany had scheduled a full page ad for 
this magazine, indicating how it had 
set up a prompt claim-paying service 
in the stricken area and showing how 
it was fulfilling not only the letter 
but also the spirit of the policies 
issued. At the last moment, for some 
unknown reason, the ad was killed. 
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ROUP insurance of all kinds 

showed the greatest growth in 
history during 1950, with $1,863,- 
000,000 of premiums being paid for 
the various types of protection by 
employer-employee and other groups 
in the United States. 

Greatest gains were made in 1950 
by the disability side of group in- 
surance. Protection against sickness 
and accident accounted for $629,- 
000,000 in premiums, topping for 
the first time group life insurance 
premiums. The group disability 
premiums have nearly tripled in five 
years. 

Each of the disability coverages 
led in some respect. Group accident 
and health weekly indemnity pro- 
tection was first in premium volume ; 
group hospital expense coverage led 
in total number of persons covered ; 
group surgical expense insurance 
showed the greatest increase in 
number of persons added in the 
year; group medical expense plans 


GROUP COVERAGE 


showed the largest percentage gain 
in the year. The survey covered the 
United States business of all life, 
accident and health and casualty 
insurance companies. 

At the start of this year, the survey 
shows, the weekly indemnity plans 
covered 15,100,000 persons, an in- 
crease of 4,800,000 during the last 
year and of 9,200,000 for the last 
five years. The year-end total of 
weekly indemnity provided by out- 
standing policies was $365,000,000. 
The coming into effect of the New 
York Disability Benefits Law during 
the year brought many new groups 
under this form of coverage. 

Group hospital expense plans at 
the start of the year covered 10,100,- 
000 employees and 12,200,000 de- 
pendents, a total of 22,300,000, 
compared with 7,800,000 five years 
ago. Group surgical expense plans 
included 10,300,000 employees and 
10,900,000 dependents, a total of 
21,200,000. This was a gain of 15,- 
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700,000 persons in five years. Group 
medical expense coverage had been 
extended to 3,400,000 employees and 
2,200,000 dependents by January 1, 
a total of 5,600,000 persons brought 
under these plans almost entirely 
within the past five years. 

The accidental death and dismem- 
berment group plans covered 8,100,- 
000 persons for an aggregate cover- 
age of $16,217,000,000. 


Group Life 


Group life insurance was also 
shown to have had its greatest year 
of development in 1950, with an 
increase of 2,200,000 in persons 
covered and a rise of $7,760,000,000 
in aggregate protection outstanding. 

At the start of this year, group life 
insurance in force in the United 
States totaled $47,762,000,000, cov- 
ering 19,300,000 persons under 
56,000 master contracts. Five years 
before, the comparable figures had 
been $22,427,000,000 of protection, 
11,300,000 persons covered and 
30,000 master contracts. 

In addition to this group life in- 
surance, $3,148,000,000 of group 
creditor’s life insurance was in force 
at the start of the year. This covered 
the unpaid balances of loans made to 
8,600,000 persons by banks, mort- 
gage firms or other lenders. The 
growth of this type of coverage is 
shown by comparison with the 1945 
figures of $235,000,000 of insurance 
on 3,200,000 persons. 


Wholesale Down 


Wholesale life insurance is shown 
to have declined slightly both in 
number of persons covered, and in 
aggregate coverage. At year-end, 
those covered by wholesale plans 
numbered 292,000 and their insur- 
ance totaled $568,000,000. 

Greup annuities outstanding at 
the start of the year covered 2,100,- 
000 persons, with annual income of 
$611,000,000 provided, mostly in 
fully paid-up units, to which addi- 
tions will be made over the years 
as additional premiums are paid. 
The group annuity premiums totaled 
$675,000,000 in 1950, more than 
twice the 1945 total. 
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I, GROUP INSURANCE AND GROUP ANNUITY COVERAGE — CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES BUSINESS — 1949 AND 1950 
ht All Life, Accident and Health, and Casualty Insurance Companies 
ly Estimated by the Life Insurance Association of America from data contributed by 295 United States and Canadian insurance companies 
New Business Issued During Year Total in Force December 31 
n- 
0 ver | Sec | Mates | eam || me | st | tame = || St 
.~ . ‘ sons 
i Kind of Coverage ar °P, ~ of = of Coverage During Year 
Group Life (not —s oy 
Creditor’s Life or esale Life) 1950 8,590 2,501,000 $6,029,700,000 55,840 19,006,000 $47 638,400,000 $527 400,000 
Iso Employee Coverage 1949 *7.770 *1.268,000 *2,866, 100,000 *51,340 *16,983,000 *39,944,300,000 460,800,000 
ear 
Denendent C 1950 120 91,000 $8,300,000 370 249,000 123,500,000 700,000 
an nee rea 1949 110 40,000 19,600,000 250 119,000 58,200,000 300,000 
ns 
a 1950 2,460 2,425,000 1,117,900,000 10,230 8,572,000 3,148,500,000 21,200,000 
00 Group Creditor’s Life 1949 1,820 1,500,000 642,800,000 9,230 6,015,000 2,054,300,000 18,000,000 
ng. Usie Units 
life Wholesale Lif 1950 2,490 32,000 71,100,000 31,070 292,000 568,500,000 10,000,000 
Ife - ” 1949 *3,080 39,000 *85,500,000 *31,660 *304,000 *574,700,000 *9,700,000 
ted 
OV- 
der 
ars Ansual |lecome Anaual Income 
i 1950 300 111,000 7,900,000 2660 2,146,000 610,800,000 674,600,000 
rad Group Annuities 149 170 51,000 6,100,000 2,340 *1,914,000 508,200,000 517,500,000 
on, 
ind 
in 5 Weekly Indemnity Weekly lodemnity 
Group Accident and Health 1950 118,920 4,776,000 131,300,000 175,780 15,104,000 365,100,000 272,300,000 
Up (Weekly Indemnity) 1949 26,060 1,685,000 45,500,000 66,400 10,260,000 228,400,000 202,100,000 
rce 3 Daily Benefit Daily Benefit 
a Expense 1950 12,640 2,013,000 18,900,000 51,800 10,057,000 68,000,000 97,400,000 
red ployee Coverage 1949 9,530 1,150,000 9,000,000 *44,760 8,500,000 50,400,000 74,800,000 
> to 1950 11,340 3,148,000 "38 *4 
: . ~ 148; 4,100,000 40,900 12,248,000 74,300,000 103,600,000 
rt- Dependent Coverage 1949 7,560 1,641,000 12,000,000 *31,850 9,197,000 52,600,000 71,700,000 
The ; . : Maximem Surgical Benett Maximum Surgical Beneét 
: Group Surgical Expense 1950 13,570 2,333,000 489,400,000 53,560 10,309,000 1,809,300,000 55,000,000 
» 4S Employee Coverage 1949 9,230 1,204,000 216,500,000 *44,220 8,396,000 1,316,700,000 44,300,000 
945 Surgval Benest Maximum Surgical Benefit 
= ny ey See 1950 12,340 3,650,000 652,500,000 39,740 10,910,000 1,688,000,000 67,900,000 
nce I 58 1949 7,910 1,592,000 264,800; *29,000 7,194,000 1,061,700,000 43,800,000 
Group Medical Expense 1950 5,640 1,519,000 ee 13,210 3,408,000 * ad ad 10,100,000 
Employee Coverage 1949 2,900 538,000 2S *8,360 1,712,000 s a ad 6,600,000 
1950 3,510 1,061,000 te i 6,580 2,179,000 ad s 4,200,000 
Dependent Coverage 1949 1,630 428,000 ** 8 #3360 1,024,000 i e $500,000 
wh 2 Principal Sum Principal Sum 
. Group Accidental Death and 1950 8,110 1,578,000 3,276,200,000 38,430 8,073,000 16,217,100,000 18,400,000 
In Dismemberment 1949 7,620 865,000 1,721,800,000 32,840 6,669,000 12,975,800,000 15,100,000 
| in 
nd, 
ans 
TOTAL PREMIUMS AND CONSIDERATIONS 
ur- 
Year Wholesale Life Group Annuities Health Total 
at 
1950 $559,300,000 $674,600,000 $628,900,000 $1,862,800,000 
y ), - 1949 488,800,000 517,500,000 460,400,000 1,466,700, 
. 1948 458,500,000 385,600,000 1,382,500, 
» ol 1947 402,000,000 449,500,000 ,000 1,157,700,000 
* 1946 339,800,000 346,800,000 228,700,000 915,300,000 
Ic 1 i- * Revised 
ars Master policies and certificates providing more than one coverage were counted for each kind of coverage. 
aid. 
led 
han 
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Andy M. always knows the Winning Play } 
: 71 
Not every call is a sale, of course. But his friends say Andy M. S the 
has an uncanny knack for lining up people in a pattern that fot 
brings them happiness and peace of mind. | mo: 
Like getting the Turners started on the program that paid gen 
off their mortgage ...or helping Joe Ferguson to carry on in 
the business after his partner died...or letting old Mrs. gal 
McGrath finish out her days in dignity and comfort. _ 
" ‘ . A - One of a series of advertisements illustrating | 
But Andy knows that selecting the winning combination how @ sagwensetativn of the Geettelile tle ™ 
isn’t just a knack— om Society serves his community by on 
‘ . ‘ selling life insurance. ' : 
It’s the result of his own earnest study of his profession r per 
over a period of years...of a willingness to go “all out” the 
to serve his clients. 4 : ber 
Naturally, the financial rewards are substantial. But in see “6 .. 
Andy’s eyes, a big “plus” in his career is the respect he f ' 4 : 
earns from his fellow citizens, the gratitude of his friends, TH BE) E ea U ] T A p L ia as 
and the knowledge that he is rendering a valuable service to o \ ri 
his community as a representative of The Equitable Life LIFE ASSURANCE “ 
Assurance Society. : SOCIETY lia 
LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI”... official crime-prevention OF THE UNITED. STATES uy 
broadcasts from the files of the Federal Bureau of Investi- , . E. 
gation...another public-service contribution sponsored in : F 
his community by The Equitable Society Representative. THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President T 
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Statement on Income Taxation of Life Insurance Com- 
panies Before the Senate Finance Committee July 17, 1951 


by CLARIS ADAMS, 
President, of the Ohio State Life and Chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Federal Income Taxation of Life In- 
surance Companies of the American Life Convention, of 
Chicago, the Life Insurance Association of America, of 
New York, and the Life Insurers Conference, of Richmond. 


COME TAX 


HE taxation of life insurance companies by the 

Federal Government has presented a recurring 

and vexatious problem ever since there has been 

an income tax law. The Secretary of the Treasury, in 

his appearance before the House Ways and Means 

Committee in February of this year, characterized it as 
one involving difficult and complex issues. 

The difficulties are inherent in the subject. Life 

insurance is unique in nature, complicated in character, 

and complex in structure. It cannot readily be fitted into 


either the pattern, or the philosophy, of the corporate 
income tax law. 


Quasi Trustees 


The corporate income tax is a profits tax, levied upon 
the annual operations of an enterprise. This concept is 
not applicable to life insurance. Many companies, indeed 
most of the large ones, make no profit at all in the 
generally accepted sense. All companies are engaged 
in what is fundamentally a long-term business and their 
gains can be determined only by long-term measure- 
ments. 

Life insurance companies are in the business of assum- 
ing contingent liabilities. They enter into contracts as 
quasi trustees. These they may be called upon to 
perform within twenty-four hours. On the other hand 
the discharge of their obligations to policyholders and 
beneficiaries may extend literally over a hundred years. 

Life insurance operates on the law of averages. It 
is the very nature of averages that large numbers and 
an extended period of time are essential to their validity. 
Annual statement figures, therefore, are not a valid 
criterion of actual realizable gains because they reflect 
but a small segment of experience with a long continuing 
liability. 

Prior to 1921, life insurance companies were taxed 
upon an adaptation of the general corporate plan. 
Experience under this Act makes a statement of the 
Treasury Staff that “Actuarial problems and uncertain- 
ties involved in the life insurance business raise diffi- 
culties in measuring net income on a basis comparable 
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to that of other corporations,” a conspicuous example 
of understatement. 

This early law was satisfactory to no one, including 
the Government. The peculiarities of our business caused 
innumerable administrative difficulties. The statute 
resulted in wide controversy and much litigation but 
very little tax. It was finally repealed, to the relief of 
everyone, upon the joint recommendation of the Treas- 
ury and the life insurance companies. 

In 1921, a new form of law was proposed by the 
Treasury which taxed life insurance companies upon 
their investment income over and above earnings re- 
quired to meet interest liabilities to policyholders and 
beneficiaries. The principal liability which requires 
interest earnings to support it is that of policyholders 
reserves. The necessity for reserves grows out of the 
level premium plan of life insurance upon which all 
companies operate. Under this plan the same premium 
is charged each year, although obviously the probability 
of dying increases with advancing age. Thus the charge 
is greater than the risk in the early policy years and 
less in later ones. Therefore, an excess of funds is 
accumulated in the early period to meet the deficit which 
is bound to occur later. This excess must be held, or 
reserved, for that purpose. If a life insurance company 
did not reserve such excess payments to meet the 
prospective deficiency it could not carry out the obliga- 
tions of its contracts. It is required by law to hold such 
reserve because such practice is absolutely essential to 
solvency. 


Interest Reduces Cost 


This reserve fund is invested. Interest is earned upon 
it. For this reason, the policyholder’s premium is dis- 
counted by the amount that the management of the 
company feels they can expect to earn on such reserve 
during the life of the policy. This amounts to a guarantee 
that the estimated interest will be earned and added to 
the fund. The reserve and all accumulations thereof and 
accretions thereto, must be compounded annually at 

(Continued on the next page) 





Federal Income Tax—Continued 


the rate of interest guaranteed by the policy in order 
that it be sufficient to enable the company to carry out 
its obligation. Incidentally, the company must also 
account to the policyholder for the cash value of the 
policy, which approximates the reserve, at any time, 
upon surrender of his contract. 


Excess Earnings Taxed 


The law of 1921 and all subsequent enactments re- 
lating to the taxation of life insurance companies have 
been based upon the theory that investment income over 
and above the earnings required to maintain reserves 
and other interest bearing liabilities constitutes the 
true income of life insurance companies. 
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Premiums are deposits by policyholders and not 
income. They consist of three elements. They are the 
cost of mortality, a charge for expense, and a discount 
for anticipated interest. If mortality experience is more 
favorable than the death rate assumed, the actual charge 
against the premium is correspondingly less and the 
difference is returned to the policyholder. This payment 
is not a profit. It is a refund. If expenses are less than 
anticipated, that difference also is returned. Such re- 
funds are called dividends. They are, in fact, the return 
of an overcharge. They represent the policyholder’ 
own money coming back to him, He simply receives the 
unused portion of his own premium. No profit accrues 
to anyone on this transaction. 

Furthermore, if some of such margins are put to 
surplus to guard against future fluctuations in mortality, 
a fall in interest rates, an increase of expenses, or a drop 
in the value of assets which secure the integrity of 
reserves, the funds represented by such margins and 
so applied are still the policyholders’ own funds held 
for their benefit and protection. 

Therefore, in theory and in fact, the only true income 
arising in the whole life insurance transaction is the 
interest earned on assets over and above the amount 
necessary to maintain reserves. The reserve interest is 
not income to the company because it represents a 
liability to the policyholder. It is tantamount to interest 
paid upon indebtedness at a guaranteed rate. If you tax 
the interest required to maintain reserves in any sig- 
nificant degree, you invade the reserves themselves and, 
therefore, tax away solvency because the integrity of 
the reserves requires that they be increased year by 
year at the contract rate of interest. If the integrity of 
reserves is invaded, the solvency of the company is 
impaired. 

Considerations which make excess interest the true 
measure of the corporate income of life insurance 
companies apply with greater theoretical force to mutual 
life insurance companies than to stock companies. 
Actually, however, there is little essential difference 
either in principle or practice in the two operations. 
Both types of companies sell basically the same product 
in the same market at a comparable price in one of the 
most strongly competitive fields in America. 


Mutuals Dominate 


Life insurance differs from all other enterprises in 
this respect; the mutuals dominate the business. The 
seven largest life insurance companies in the United 
States are mutuals. Approximately 80% of all insurance 
in force is on the mutual or participating plan.* Obvi- 
ously, therefore, the mutuals fix the competitive pattern 
for everyone. There are some sizable stock companies 
and some small mutuals but, as a generality, it is true 
that most of the large companies are mutuals and most 
of the small companies are stock. 

A tax differential between stock and mutual companies 
would be an unbearable burden upon the young pro- 
gressive stock companies, which are serving well both 


* Yet about 80% of the life companies are stock companies—editors. 
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life insurance and the American public. So far as I 
know, no tax bill ever enacted by any legislative body 
in the United States has discriminated between the two 
classes of life insurance companies. With a single ex- 
ception, a company appearing here today,* no mutual 
company has ever asked for a tax advantage in this 
fiercely competitive market. The associations which I 
represent are clearly on record in favor of equal treat- 
ment. The result of such discrimination would be fatal 
to many small companies—serious to most of them— 
and the net result would be to channel more and more 
of the business to the giants and less and less to their 
smaller competitors. 

The Act of 1921 taxes life insurance companies at 
the going corporate rate upon net investment income, 
less interest paid to policyholders, and less a deduction 
of 4% upon reserve funds required by law. In 1932, 
the reserve deduction was decreased to 34%. Both of 
these figures were higher than the average reserve 
requirements of the companies but, on the other hand, 
substantial deductions granted other corporations as, for 
instance, the payment of heavy state taxes, were not 
accorded to life insurance companies. Initially, both of 
these acts yielded a satisfactory tax. However, the onset 
of the depression, accompanied by a severe decline in 
interest rates, caused the taxable margins of life insur- 
ance companies practically to disappear. Therefore, in 
1942, when the urgent necessities of war required the 
canvassing of every possible source of revenue, the tax 
law relating to life insurance companies was again 
revised. 


Reserves Vary 


It will be noted that, under the foregoing acts, the 
reserve deduction granted all companies is the same, 
although the actual interest reserving rates of individual 
companies vary. This variation causes great difficulty 
in the practical and equitable application of the principle 
that the true income of life insurance companies is the 
excess of investment earnings over reserve requirements. 

State laws which control reserves merely fix a mini- 
mum standard. Within statutory limits companies are 
free to determine their own reserve bases. Some com- 
panies assume that they can earn 34%4% on invested 
funds, others estimate 3%, still others, 2%4%. Most 
companies have changed their interest estimates and, 
therefore, their reserve bases, with changing conditions. 
Some have different segments of their business on 


different bases, others have all reserves on the same 
standard. 


Obviously, the lower the interest assumption the 
higher the reserve will be and the higher the interest 
requirement the lower the reserve becomes, because it 
takes a greater sum compounded at 214% interest to 
accumulate a given amount in a specified period than 
if such fund were compounded at 314%. The difference 
is roughly an increase of 5% in the reserve fund for 


tach 14% deduction in the interest assumption; for 


* Acacia Mutual—-last year Acacia also had a plan of its own for tax- 


ation— editors. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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‘THERE'S A MAN in this country who spends his days doing quality that a big factory will buy them rather than bec: 
exactly what he wants to do. make its own. 
He works hard and he worries plenty, but he laughs a lot, He’s the owner of the corner candy store, who sees to it 
too, and he sleeps well. He’s seen men who take it easier, and that you will always have a pack of cigare tes, a newspaper 
men who strike it richer. But he wouldn’t change places a rubber band, a box kite, a doll carriage, and a quart ] 
with any of them... and you wouldn’t want him to. of ice cream for dessert. pay 
In the old days you’d find this man swinging a hammer in a He’s the moving man, the gas station man, the man who hir 
blacksmith shop, or ankle-deep in hickory shavings, fixes the roof, the man who adjusts the television set. fir: 
building wagons for the pioneers. You’d find him baking He’s the man who will cash your check when you run cor 
bread in a wood-fired oven, sewing a jib for a clipper ship, short, or forget to send his bill if you've been sick. vo 
or making a clock that would run forever. And over his He’s the man who did business w ith your father, and the a 
doorway you'd find a sign that said: I. Jones, Prop. man who will be doing business with your son. ‘~ 
The country is bigger now, and its business is busier, The textbooks have a dry name for I. Jones, Prop. gi 
but we still can’t do without I. Jones, Prop. Chey call him T he Small Businessman, You'll look long * 
: : : : [ : time before you find a bigger man anywhere. Bigger in self- 
He’s the man behind the counter in a roadside diner, selling respect. Bigger in usefulness to his neighbors. Bigger in ye 
coffee and hamburgers to the drivers of the influence on a national way of life that lets any man ISI 
night-rolling trucks. be his own master. ; w 
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THE BETTER HALF 


HE importance of the wife 

to the successful underwriter 

is proven by the fact that 
authorities say married men are 
more successful as life underwriters 
than bachelors or widowers. 

The life underwriter and his wife 
are a true partnership—each con- 
tributing a share of the responsi- 
bility of making the partnership a 
success in every way. 

Proper mental attitude for the 
life underwriter is essential and the 
wife contributes largest to this atti- 
tude. Therefore, it is important that 
the wife do everything in her power 
to send the husband off in the morn- 
ing in a very pleasant mood. There 
is nothing that can ruin an under- 
writer's day any quicker than to have 
had harsh words with the little 
woman before leaving home. 

It’s the little things that seem 
most important to the proper mental 
attitude. For instance, one husband 
said, “I have a pet aversion to going 
home after dark, finding the lights 
all on in the house, the blinds all 
open and the draperies not drawn. 
Time after time I have gone around 
and closed the blinds suggesting that 
she close the blinds in the future. 
However, it seems that every time 
I go home I still have to close the 
blinds. One day I'll probably yank 
them off the hook pulling them down 
because it makes me so mad.” 


Let Him Read 


If your husband wants to read the 
paper when he comes home, leave 
him alone and let him read. The 
first 15 minutes after your husband 
comes home are very important. If 
you can just manage to greet him 
with a smile and wait until after he 
has had something to eat before you 
give him a lecture about not coming 
home on time or phoning you, then 
you both will be a lot happier.. It 
isn't always easy for the under- 
Writer, in the middle of a sale he 
thought would last only 30 minutes, 
to say after 1% hours, “Mr. Pros- 
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pect, would you excuse me a minute 
while I phone my wife to tell her 
I'll be late for dinner?” It would 
be much better if wives, particularly 
those with young children, could 
have dinner at a definite time in the 
evening, whether your husband is 
there or not. Then, after getting the 
children settled for the evening, you 
and your husband could eat leisurely 
after he is able to get home. It is 
impossible for him to punch a clock 
even for something as important as 
dinner. 





DON’T EVER ASK IF HE 
SOLD A POLICY TODAY. This 
question makes the life underwriter 
feel that he hasn’t accomplished any- 
thing if he has to answer it nega- 
tively. If he has made a sale, you 
don’t have to ask him. YOU’LL 
KNOW. The very expression on 
his face will tell you that he has had 
a good day and as soon as he has a 
chance to relax he will tell you the 
good news. 

Balancing the budget is one of 
the most important jobs the wife 
has in helping the husband keep the 
proper mental attitude. An agent’s 
teaches you how to be prospect con- 


scious and how to recognize a pros- 
pect when you see one. 


Money Obligations 


The wife’s optimistic attitude 
about the financial obligations is also 
helpful. She should realize from 
past experience that the breaks al- 
ways seem to come when they are 
needed ; therefore, she should not be 
too concerned over the lack of a 
guaranteed monthly income. There 
is always that possibility of the BIG 
CASE coming through. 


The next suggestion will probably 
be a shock to the husbands as well 
as to the wives. I am convinced 
that every wife should study the 
basic fundamentals and principles of 
life insurance and selling. My 
reasons for making this suggestion 
are as follows: 


lf She Understands 


(1) The wife can be a much 
more interested listener if she under- 
stands what her husband is talking 
about when he talks insurance. We 
are all more interested in something 
we know a little about than in some- 
thing we don’t understand. 


(2) The wife would then be in a 
better position to recognize a pros- 
pect when she sees one. Did you 
ever ask anyone if he knew some- 
one who might be a prospect for life 
insurance? If you have, I am sure 
the answer invariably was negative. 
The basic course in life insurance 
income could be compared to hills 
and valleys, and unless a reserve is 
built up during the peak income pe- 
riod, he will be forced to worry 
about where the money is coming 
from, to meet the obligations. With 
proper planning, the irregularity of 
income can be anticipated. It is very 
hard for an underwriter to work and 
to worry about finances at the same 
time. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Your first reaction would perhaps 
be that you did not have the time 
to study life insurance. Of course 
I feel that all of us have the time to 
do the things that we really want 
to do. 

The wife is responsible for the 
social activity of the partnership. 
She should strive always to be the 
perfect hostess with the welcome mat 
always at the door. In event of un- 
expected guests, she should have 
extra food to draw from to meet 
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such an emergency gracefully. It is 
usually impossible for the under- 
writer to make definite plans. For 
instance, the very evening you may 
have planned to go out for dinner 
and bridge with some of your friends 
may be the day that his elusive 
prospect has decided that it is the 
only time he can see him. The wife 
should make all plans flexible so that 
at the last minute a change in plans 
would not be a major catastrophe. 
Refrain from crowding the social 
calendar if possible. The under- 
writer needs a good night’s rest in 
order to be at his best the next day. 


Proud of the Business 


A wife of a very successful under- 
writer was very enthusiastic when 
talking with me recently about her 
husband’s business. She said, “I’m 
proud of my husband’s profession. 
Actually I am so interested in it that 
I really can’t be interested in some 
of the things that seem to waste my 
time ; consequently I have been able 
to be of considerable help to him. 
His work is such that I feel that he 
is doing so much for others while 
doing his job that I wouldn’t have 
him change it for anything else in 
the world.” 

I have also read the story about 
a field underwriter’s wife who 
handed him an envelope just before 
he left for work. The envelope was 
marked: “Not to be opened until 
1:30 P.M.” At the appointed hour, 
the underwriter opened the envelope 
to read the note. This is what it 
said: 


Checking Up 


“Have you been in a big hurry, 
business-like, curt but polite, and to 
the point in a few minutes, not wast- 
ing anyone’s time (mainly your 
own), and did you see six people 
this morning? 

“Tf not, Mr. Insurance, get going. 
They need you out there and you’re 
way behind!” 

Yes, the ways of successful field 
underwriters’ wives are wondrous 
wise. Evidently the Better Half is 
taking her partnership responsibili- 
ties seriously and has been doing 
everything she can to make this 
partnership a success, since married 
men are more successful as life un- 
derwriters. 





DISASTER DEATHS 


ISASTERS in which the lig 
of dead tallied 100 or more ox. 
curred 13 times in the United State: 
during the 1941-1950 decade, eaci 
thus greatly exceeding the Kanga: 
flood toll, Metropolitan Life Insur. 
auce Company statisticians report. 
The highest toll was wrought by 
the Texas City fire and explosion oj 
April 1947, in which 561 lives were 
lost. Next high in number of deaths 
were the 1942 night club fire in Bos. 
ton, killing 492, and the explosion oj 
two ammunition ships at Port Chi- 
cago, California, in 1944, which cost 
322 lives. 
The other ten disasters in which 
100 or more died are: 


Number 
of 
Deaths 
Hartford, Conn., circus fire, 1944 .. 168 
Texas and Oklahoma tornado, 1947 167 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Maryland tornado, 1944 ........ 159 
Cleveland, Ohio, gas tank explosion, 
RASA Se DES a8 TENORS RE 
Oklahoma, Missouri, and Arkansas 


a Sg Eee 119 
Atlanta, Ga., hotel fire, 1946 .... 119 
Southern and Midwestern States, 

INE SIP sco ccs dksecanecs 111 
Centralia, Ill., coal mine explosion, 

EE ar Oe lli 
New York Bay, N. Y., destroyer 

CUNOMOM, TOE i 55 ckwc acne bas 100* 
Northeastern United States, wind 

and snow storm, 1950 .......... 100* 


* Approximately 


From a continuing study of all 
catastrophic accidents—those _ in 
which five or more lives are lost— 
the statisticians note that there have 
been more such accidents during the 
postwar years than during the war 
years, but the number of deaths has 
been lower. In 1941-1945 there were 
482 catastrophes costing 6,801 lives, 
but in 1946-1950 there were 568 
such accidents with a combined death 
toll of 6,412. Deaths from military 
aviation were not included in the 
study. 

Occurring most frequently, the 
statisticians report, are conflagra- 
tions, burns, and explosions, with 
motor vehicle accidents ranking sec- 
ond. 

“Catastrophic accidents are an ex- 
treme manifestation of our total acci- 
dent picture,” the statisticians com- 
ment. “However, in many cases they 
can be prevented or their effects can 
be minimized by observing the fun- 
damental principles of safety.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


HAT is the life insurance 

business doing for schools ? 

More specifically, what is 
the Institute of Life Insurance doing 
for schools ? 

Perhaps you, like so many life 
insurance people, have asked these 
questions yourself. Perhaps your 
local school authorities are among 
the increasing number of educators 
who are asking them. More signifi- 
cant, though, perhaps they are 
among the ever-larger number of 
school people coming to the Insti- 
tute with their problems, asking for 
help in teaching the important sub- 
jects of life insurance and family 
finance. 

You may think this is a unique 
experience, something confined 
largely to our business. Far from 
it! In fact, this growing interest 
by educators in business is part of 
a larger trend in American education 

. a trend which finds the entire 
community taking a responsible part 
in education: parents, community 
organizations, industry, 
labor—any group, in fact, which 
can make a contribution to education 
and make it more meaningful. 


business, 


Special Attention 


Today, and particularly since the 
last war, educators are giving special 
attention to the problems of life for 
the individual student. No longer 
are they content to offer boys and 
girls training that prepares them 
only for college study, for a profes- 
sion, a trade, or technical career. 

Instead, teachers are now asking 
themselves, what should a boy or 
girl know about family relations? 
About owning or running a home? 
They recognize it isn’t enough to 
train students to earn income and 
ask, how can we help teach them to 
manage it? What will be their real 
responsibilities to their families, 
their communities and as citizens? 

Just what, then, is the business 
doing for schools through the In- 
sti ite of Life Insurance working 
clo ely, in many instances, with the 
National Assn. Life Underwriters? 
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In the May issue we published an 
article ‘Policyholders of the Future” 
in which the writer pointed out how 
important it was to provide a knowl- 
edge of business to boys and girls 
before they leave school. Don Lay- 
man, the author, was somewhat criti- 
cal of business in general and life 
insurance in particular due to their 
apparent lack of programs in the 
educational field. The accompanying 
article indicates quite clearly that 
something tangible and positive is 
being done by the life insurance 
business through the Institute—some- 
thing very well conceived and broad 
in scope that could serve as a pattern 
for other businesses. 











The Institute's educational pro- 
gram cooperates with schools in two 
ways: (1) It supplies teaching ma- 
terials on life insurance and family 
money management specially pre- 
pared to fit existing school programs 





EDWARD B. BURR 
Director, Educational Division 
Institute of Life Insurance 


(2) It is working closely with a 
group of educators to help establish 
new teaching patterns in the areas 
of personal finance and material 
family security. 


A First Step 


Actually, the Institute anticipated 
the postwar enthusiasm for “family 
living” courses and family financial 
security training by more than a year 
when it set up the Educational Divi- 
sion in 1945. Since that date, the 
division has been steadily develop- 
ing a body of helpful material about 
thrift, budgeting, and life insurance, 
and how they fit into the pattern of 
family life. 

So important has 
work become at the Institute that 
it now is a full-time function for 
two separate departments. Let’s take 
a short look at these departments ; 
see what they're doing, what they’re 
after, how successful they have been, 
and what you can expect from them 
in the future. First, let’s consider 
the Educational Division; then, the 
work of the newly-established Fi- 
nancial Security Education Division. 

“Is the Institute selling life in- 
surance through these efforts?” you 
may well ask. The frank, honest 
answer is “No, probably not.” But 
that isn’t necessarily bad. In fact, 
it’s good, because it is more in keep- 
ing with Institute’s objectives. 

(Continued on the next page) 


educational 





Lite Education—Continued 


The function of the Educational 
Division, in a capsule, is to provide 
educators with a program which 
meets their needs, which shows the 
importance of life insurance in fam- 
ily finance, and in the lives of the 
American people. Specifically, it is 
a program designed to help students 
and teachers realize what life insur- 
ance means to them. In the long 
run, then, the program is creating 
a healthy climate for the life in- 
surance business. We can expect 
today’s youngsters to be more re- 
ceptive to the agent’s call; we can 
expect future fathers and mothers 


to be able to sit down and discuss 
family needs and life insurance in- 
telligently and without prejudice. 
So perhaps this program is sales- 
producing—sales for the future. 

How do school people find out 
about the Educational Division and 


vice versa? 
every medium 
possible. 


month. 


Important, too, are educational 
conventions, the most important of 
which are attended each year by one 


Through just about 
of communication 
First there is an active 
direct-mail program which sends 
sample Institute material to thou- 
sands of teachers, school adminis- 
trators and board members every 
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You get close to your clients 
as general insurance men. 


PERIODIC RENEWALS + REGULAR SURVEYS 
OCCASIONAL CLAIMS + ALL HELP MAKE 
YOU “MY INSURANCE MAN” 


Could anything be more natural than for you 
to see that life insurance . . . 

business and personal . 
for living and dying? 


.. is in order 


We know the advantages to you 

and your clients. For we have worked with 
general insurance agencies for forty 
years. Want our whole story? 


Continental Assurance Company 
( 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 


Continental Casualty Company «+ Transportation Insurance Company 











or more members of the Division 
staff. At such conventions, the In- 
stitute participates as an exhibitor, 
showing an attractive booth built 
around the theme “Financial Se- 
curity Education for Tomorrow’s 
Families”. As many as 1,500 edu- 
cators visit this booth during the 
course of a convention and register 
to receive a sample kit of teaching 
aids designed to fit their particular 
courses. 

Speeches before school and college 
groups play an important part. 
Time and geography have limited 
these activities to the eastern states, 
but plans are being made now for an 
expanded program. Eventually, it 
is hoped that any school or college 
in the country will be able to secure 
a competent speaker on life insur- 
ance or on careers in the life insur- 
ance business merely by writing 
directly to the Educational Division. 
Such speakers will come from the 
business—from Underwriters’ As- 
sociations, and agencies, and will, it 
is hoped, have access to speech 
outlines and audience materials pre- 
pared by the Institute. 

September 1951 marks a milestone 
in the life insurance relations with 


schools. For, in September, two 
home economics magazines will 
carry double-page advertisements 





headlined ““Now—Family Finances 
Made Easy to Teach.” Offered free 
to home economics teachers will be 
all the materials they need to teach 
lessons on life insurance and money 
management—lesson plans, refer- 
ence booklets, student work sheets, 
especially prepared classroom book- 
lets etc. This first ad will be fol- 
lowed by others offering additional 
teaching aids, explaining more 
thoroughly the concepts behind the 
educational program of the life in- 
surance business. 


To Be Specific 


Right from the beginning in 1945, 
the Educational Division went to 
work’ developing materials especially 
for schools. To be most useful, such 
materials must fit in with existing 
curricula . . . require a minimum 
amount of teacher adaptation. Over 
the years, many new aids have been 
prepared in response to requests 
from educators themselves, and with 
the benefit of their advice. For ex- 
ample, the booklet “A Date With 
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Your Future” was prepared in 1948 
at the request of a number of home 
economics teachers and supervisors. 
They wanted “something attractive 
and interesting to make teen-age 
girls money-management and life in- 
surance wise.” To be sure the book- 
let met their needs, a committee of 
home economists voluntarily co- 
operated in preparing the original 
manuscript. To keep it up to date 
with changing life insurance prac- 
tices and educational needs, it has 
just been revised for the 1951-52 
school year. 

School requirements are always 
changing, and an important part of 
the Educational Division program is 
to provide the materials which fill 
the current need. Have you realized, 
for example, the pressing need for 
money management information on 
the part of literally hundreds of 
thousands of boys and girls? These 
“children” are income tax-paying 
citizens. Money is well within their 
experience—much more than with 
earlier, perhaps less fortunate gen- 
erations. An extreme example of 
this was reported by a California 
teacher, some of whose students 
have earned the amazing sums of 
from $1,500 to $3,500 in a single 
season, working with their families’ 
tuna fleets. 


To meet such immediate needs, 
the Educational Division has de- 
veloped a variety of materials useful 
for teaching. Straight factual hand- 
books on life insurance have been 
prepared, and workbooks and study 
quizzes have been drawn up to go 
with them. Light, interestingly in- 
formative booklets show the history 
and uses of life insurance; others 
deal with money management. 
Booklets on careers in the life in- 
surance field have been issued. 
Budget discussions and a family 
money guide are available. Even 
a one-act play on life insurance has 
been published, suitable for high 
school performance. 


The Institute’s philosophy of 
teaching aids changes as the ideas 
of need and receptivity change in the 
schools themselves. Visual educa- 
tion techniques, of course, have a 
strong appeal. Two comic books 
have been prepared on life insurance 
and family security. Motion pictures 
are always in demand and six of 
these are being distributed, running 
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from ten minutes to half an hour. 
Life insurance filmstrips, which are 
captioned film slides, are popular 
with teachers because the equipment 
is portable and inexpensive. Three 
were produced at the Institute last 
year ; another is about to be released, 
and a full-scale promotion will be 
launched this fall. Another visual 
medium which schools have found 
useful is the instructional wall chart, 
easily stored and easily produced 
at the fitting moment. Five 4-color, 


39” x 27” wall charts are now being 
offered to teachers. Radio is also 
used on occasion through local edu- 
cational programs. 

Some Institute teaching materials 
are furnished without charge to 
classes which request them, and 
some are sold at, or below, cost. 
Last year the Educational Division 
filled over 11,000 requests for ma- 
terials excluding motion pictures. 
Records kept since 1948 show that 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Life Education—Continued 


6,819 schools and colleges are con- 
sistent users of Institute printed 
teaching aids. 

Films are another Education Di- 
vision activity—not because Insti- 
tute pictures are offered only to 
school groups (which they are not), 
but because the school audience for 
motion pictures consistently has 
averaged better than 75% of the 
total. In the ten months from Sep- 





tember 1950 through June, 1951, 
over 7,900 educators booked Insti- 
tute films for classroom or assembly 
programs. With more than 2 show- 
ings per booking, this distribution 
accounted for a school audience of 
1,646,651 boys and girls. 

Two years after the establishment 
of the Educational Division, one 
group of educators crystallized their 
own interest in the so-called “educa- 
tion for living” subjects by forming 
a committee to develop the teaching 





One hundred and eight to be exact. Berkshire Life’s new 
“Merchandise Chart” catalogues the complete line of 108 
Adult and Juvenile Plans, Riders and Coverages. 

With this substantial increase in contracts Berkshire 
Life enters its second century of service and security 
with a more complete, more attractive line of modern 
“sales-producing” policies and coverages. 


BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS are in- * a 


vited to write to the nearest Berkshire General Agent 
for FREE copies of both the handy pocket-size 
Merchandise Chart and Portfolio which outline the 
many unusual sales opportunities. * * * 










of financial security topics to junior 
and senior high school students, 
At the outset they obtained the In- 
stitute’s cooperation in working out 
this program. 

With this group, the Committee 
on Family Financial Security Edu- 
cation, the Institute’s Director of 
Financial Security Education, whose 
office was established last spring, 
is working to help develop new 
courses. The committee is composed 
of a number of prominent educators 
headed by Dr. Herold C. Hunt, 
General Superintendent of Schools 
in Chicago, and formerly president 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

Through this committee, spon- 
sored by grants from the Institute, 
workshops for high school teachers 
have been arranged at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The second 
workshop was held this summer 
of 1951. Forty teachers from 24 
states attended under travel and 
tuition scholarships provided by the 
Institute. These teacher-students are 
working on the establishment of 
curricula devoted to such subjects 
as saving, budgeting, insurance, 
home ownership and the whole 
range of family living and financial 
security topics. The long-range ob- 
jective is to have life insurance and 
all other financial security topics 
coordinated into one- or two-se- 
mester courses of instruction. The 
Institute's cooperation with this pro- 
gram was an outgrowth of the work 
of the former director of the Educa- 
tional Division, R. Wilfred Kelsey, 
who is devoting his entire time to 
its further development. 


What It Has Meant 


How have schools reacted to these 
programs? What can we expect in 
the future? Perhaps these questions 
are best answered by teachers them- 
selves commenting on specific teach- 
ing aids or on the Institute’s activi- 
ties in education as a whole... 
“ .~ helpful to both students and 


teacher,” “. . . wonderful materials 
on life insurance that you have sent 
on my request,” “. . . valuable 
booklets very instructive,” 


“ . . just the thing I’ve been look- 
ing for,” and, “You may not realize 
it, but you are in no small way 
builders of our future citizenry.” 
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ONE A DAY 


INETEEN forty-nine was 

the first year I had consci- 

entiously set a goal for myself 
and I had jumped from a production 
of $485,185 in 1948 to $682,281 in 
1949. I had set a minimum month- 
ly goal of $50,000 and increased my 
business by 48%. In 1950 I upped 
that monthly goal 20% and in- 
creased my business by another 97% 
over the previous year. During the 
year I kept reminding myself of 
my minimum goals per month. In 
1949 I had not sold $50,000 each 
month but I averaged $56,857 per 
month for the entire year; in 1950 
| didn’t sell $60,000 every single 
month but I averaged $106,666. 
Again I set minimum goals and got 
astonishing results. 


Breakdown of Calls 


In 1949 T made 679 calls of all 
kinds; in 1950 I made 811—19% 
more calls, 97% more business. 
Terrific dividends. Of these calls, 
231 were seen calls in 1949; 237 
were seen calls in 1950. There were 
229 closing interviews in 1949 and 
256 closing interviews in 1950; 219 
miscellaneous calls in 1949, 318 
miscellaneous calls in 1950. Now, 
I believe it is significant that I had 
to have only 27 more closing inter- 
views and have 6 more seen calls to 
secure these results. Of course, it is 
rather obvious to me that the 99 
more miscellaneous calls must have 
been a definite factor. But why? If 
I weren’t trying to close a case or 
not even talking about life insur- 
ance, how could they be important ? 
Well. those miscellaneous calls were 
important because they made it 
possible for all of the seen calls and 
closing interviews to be much 
hetier. Better because I saw to it 
that these miscellaneous calls made 
me more familiar with my policy- 
holders’ and prospects’ problems 
and situations ‘so that I could do a 
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KENNETH L. MEANS, 
State Mutual Life, 
Chicago 


better job in recognizing their insur- 
ance needs. We all know how im- 
portant it is to be prepared for our 
seen calls and for our closing inter- 
views. The best preparation | 
know of is to acquire facts about 
our prospect in order to present 
material which will appeal to him 
at the time he is most receptive. 

Possibly I should tell you how 
these miscellaneous calls came 
about. Not all of them were defi- 
nitely planned ; in fact, few of them 
were definite appointments. They 
just happened because I kept re- 
minding myself that I had to make 
them. Realizing that this business 
of ours is terribly jealous of our 
time, I tried to make all my time 
pay. When I had a luncheon ap- 
pointment with a person up on 
North Michigan Avenue, for in- 
stance, I racked my brain for some 
of the names of prospects and policy- 
holders whom it might be advisable 
to visit either before or after that 
date—just for a few moments of 
conversation, looking for changes in 
situation and new prospects. 

Incidentally, I should point out 
to you that T don’t mark down all 
of the miscellaneous calls I actually 
make. If I don’t get into a con- 
versation of some significance, I 
probably won’t even remember to 
write it down when I get back to 
my office. 

Often when I go into the Tele- 
phone Company offices, where I 
have 15 or 20 policyholders and 
dozens of acquaintances and pros- 
pects, I can in an hour or two see 
several persons and bring myself a 
little closer to developing a new 
prospect, learning of a new situa- 
tion, or becoming acauainted with 
a new man in the department. I 
always have a flock of prospect 
cards in my shirt pocket. Having 


given a little advance thought to 
where | am going to be on a definite 
appointment during the day, I pull 
out the cards of those whom | 
might casually speak to. That card 
refreshes my poor memory on the 
name of the fellow’s wife so that | 
can ask if little Johnny has recov- 
ered from the chicken pox or if the 
new baby has arrived. 


Using the Telephone 


One of the new boys in our 
agency said the other day that 
every time he goes by my office |] 
am on the phone. Well, I do make 
hundreds of telephone calls, not just 
for appointments but calls that 
should probably be marked “mis- 
cellaneous” although they never 
appear in my chartograph. In a 
city as large as Chicago, I find that 
there aren’t enough hours in the 
day to see in person as many people 
as I want, so I use the telephone to 
uncover business. 

We have to recognize the fact 
that when we are doing business 
with successful fellows between the 
ages of 25 and 45 that their situa- 
tions can change rapidly: new 
children, new homes, debts out of 
the way, time payments completed 
on a new car, promotions, pay in- 
creases and larger bonuses as the 
years go by. All of these factors 
create new needs and make more 
funds available to solve the basic 
needs of any insurance program. 
We had better make these mis- 
cellaneous calls to keep ourselves 
up-to-date. 


Breakdown of Sales 


My 1949 records indicate that 
the greatest volume per sale, al- 
most $9,000, came from 22 sales to 
natural contacts, as compared with 
about $7,500 per sale to referred 
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the perfect home - away - from - 
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able to Houston’s Airport — at 
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uptown Houston, away from 
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appointments, unrivaled cu- 
isine, excellent service and 
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Two great pro football ~~ 
teams—the Detroit Lions and 
the New York Yankees—meet 
in The Shamrock Charity Bowl 
Game the night of Friday, 
Sept. 21, in mammoth Houston 
Stadium. Plan your Houston 
trip to include this classic. 
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leads and $6,500 per sale to policy- 
holders. Made aware of this fact 
last year, I made the observation 
that my natural contacts gave me 
the best business and I would defi- 
nitely spend more time with them in 
1950. Somehow I had a lapse of 
memory, because I only sold 17 
natural contacts last year. The 
fact that my 1949 observation was 
correct is proved again by an 
average sale of $17,050 to each of 
these 17 natural contacts. My 
average sale to 31 referred leads 
was $11,500 and to 57 policyholders, 
just a little over $11,000. 

During 1949 I made 22 sales in 
the morning for $132,550, an aver- 
age of $6,025 per life. I had been 
determined to see more people in 
the morning during the next year 
and it paid dividends in 1950 be- 
cause I made 39 sales for $427,026, 
an average of $10,949. I also had in 
mind that I should concentrate on 
luncheon appointments, because in 
1949 T had made 16 sales at noon 
for a little over $105,000 or an 
average of $6,500 per sale. So, in 
1950 IT ended up with 24 sales at 
noon for over $326,577—an average 
of $13,607 per sale. In the after- 
noons during 1949, IT made 19 sales 
for $151,000, an average of $7,900 
per sale; in 1950 there were 23 
sales in the afternoons for $194,826, 
an average of almost $8,500 per sale. 

We all know that in our business 
we have to make calls at night, lots 
of them. In 1949 T made the great- 
est number of sales and the largest 
average sale in the evening: $246,- 
323, an average of over $8,600 per 
sale. In 1950 T made 32 sales in the 
evening. 7 less than IT had made 
during that vear in the morning and 
the total volume was $310,258, al- 
most $9,700 per sale. 

T mentioned before that I use 
the telephone a great deal. In 1949 
T actually closed three sales on the 
phone, long distance. for $21,640, 
an average of $7,213 per sale. In 
1950 T closed four sales on the 
nhone for $17,000, an average of 
&4.250—others T made by combina- 
tion of mail and phone. 

With a volume of $1,280,687 
you may presume that I made a 
lot of big sales; well, I didn’t. In 
1950 I did have two cases of $50,000 


apiece. T had five cases between 


$25,000 and $50,000; 41 cases be- 
tween $10,000 and $25,000; 45 cases 
between $5,000 and $10,000; 10 
cases between $2,500 and $5,000 and 
18 cases under $2,500. There was 
no group insurance, no_ pension 
trust, no annuities; all were per- 
sonal life insurance sales. I’m not 
bragging; just want you to know 
that you don’t have to write jumbo 
cases to write a million. 


Method of Organization 


The extra effort that went into 
record keeping, preparation for 
interviews and seeking information 
through miscellaneous calls resulted 
in a 53% increase in volume per 
sale and an increase in my ratio 
of closing interviews to sales of 
from one sale in every 2.43 closing 
interviews to one in every 2.11 
interviews. 

[I give my method of keeping 
records major credit for my in- 
creased production in 1949 over 
1948. Well, after studying my 1950 
production very carefully, it looks 
as if I have to give those records 
a good deal of credit again. My 
determination to keep up that par- 
ticular system of records has, I feel 
sure, played a large part in my 
increased production. 

You may recall that I keep two 
shorthand notebooks on my desk 
at all times. I started using those 
books because I had come to realize 
that too frequently over the years 
I couldn’t remember when I last 
saw a person, when I was supposed 
to see him again, what I had previ- 
ously presented, or what his re- 
actions may have been. Too often 
I just forgot about a _ person. 
Finally I hit upon what I found to 
be an excellent supplement to the 
use of my chartograph and my 
prospect cards. 

One book provides a_ separate 
sheet for each day of the current 
month, where I record all the tele- 
phone calls I am to make each day 
and letters I am to write. The 
second book has a separate sheet 
for each month of the year, 1951, 
1952 and 1953. If a telephone call 
or an interview indicates that an- 
other call should be made during the 
current month, I make a note on 
the appropriate page in my daily 
book, with simple notes on the 
prospect’s file card. If the indica- 
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UR PENDULUM 
D OES NOT SWING WD 


Standard Life does not jump in and out every time the sun rises or sets. 


We stay in the middle of the road. 


1. We have not currently put on war clauses nor have we insured young 


men for exorbitant sums. 


. We only turned in one-half of our 214% Treasuries on the non-market 
234%. We think cash may be nice to have around soon. 


We never make investment commitments based on sale of other 
securities—just on a portion of probable future income available 


for investment. 


We have not and do not intend to withdraw from the mortgage 
lending field. The livelihood of our mortgage loan correspondents 
is as important to us as is the well being of our agents . . . and we 
don’t saw off the limb on them. We never lent mortgage money less 
than 5%, so we don’t need to make much change in policy today. 


STANDARD LIFE IS STANDARD AND STABLE ALways... ALL Ways 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





tions are that my next call should 
be in another month, 60 or 90 days, 
six months or a year, | make suitable 
note of this in my monthly book. 

This activity gives me a nice list 
of prospects and suspects at the 
beginning of each month. When 1 
call on them, many won't be ready 
to buy and will put me off a little 
longer. Others will never buy, but 
a few will buy immediately and that 
is what I like. 


The Sales Presentation 


This I do know: the system itself 
will not sell the insurance. We 
can’t just drop into our prospect’s 
home or office and start filling out 
an application merely because six 
months ago he said he would buy 
on this particular day. I came too 
close to doing just that in 1949 and 
was determined to watch myself in 
1950. I believe that I did a better 
job on those calls back. I always 
went back with a definite story to 
tell, at least a proposition or a good 
idea to talk about. 

Some of you may be wondering 
what I actually say. The statistics 
may be interesting, but you wonder 


what on earth | say when I get in 
front of my prospect. I am not 
going into a detailed sales talk for 
you, but there are a few little ideas 
that have worked well for me and 
have sort of become a part of my 
philosophy of selling. 

| will never forget a day back in 
1945 when I was having lunch with 
an agent of another company and 
he made the observation that 
“people can always afford to do the 
things they really want to do.” 
That statement intrigued me and I 
have developed almost a_ whole 
sales talk around it. When you 
stop to think about it, the way we 
spend our money is a_ constant 
series of compromises and separate 
little evaluations. For instance, we 
suddenly decide we would like to 
have a new automobile. If we buy 
a new car we will have to give up 
something else, whether that means 
fewer new clothes, fewer T-bone 
steaks or a little less in the savings 
account. If we want that car badly 
enough we will decide we can afford 
it, but can’t afford to have as many 
new clothes or T-bone steaks. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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One a Day—Continued 


The same thing is true when we 
try to sell a person life insurance. 
Searcely a day passes when some- 
one doesn't tell us that he can’t 
afford any more life insurance. We 
may know that he can. Our job 
then becomes one of creating a 
desire for the ownership of our 
product. We have to make him 
want to afford life insurance. We 





FABLE 


Once upon a time a man 
left his family a large 
arnount of life insurance. 
But his widow refused 
to accept the money 
thereby provided be- 
cause its value was 
inflated. 


Moral 


“Better is half a loaf 
than no bread.” 
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do that by becoming teachers: we 
teach our prospects that life insur- 
ance will give him peace of mind. 
Life insurance will make it possible 
for him to give his children the most 
valuable thing any man can leave 
his children in the event of his pre- 
mature death—security. A_ policy 
will give his children an education, 
will see that his widow is never 
dependent upon her children for sup- 
port or will take care of him in his 
old age. We teach him that buying 
life insurance is merely exchanging 
dollars we have today for dollars 
we wouldn't have tomorrow if we 
live too long or die too soon. 

| often start my sales talk along 
the line that people can afford to 
buy the things that they really 
want and then show the prospect 
why he should want to afford life 
insurance. I tell him that he owes 
it to himself and to his family to 
learn how life insurance may fit into 
his picture. He must recognize the 
fact that people don’t want things 
they don’t know anything about. 
You tell him that if people knew as 
little about the advantages of own- 
ing and using an automobile as 
they know about life insurance, we 
wouldn’t see many cars on Michigan 
Avenue. 


The Inflation Objection 


I! believe it was in a recent issue 
of the National Underwriter pub- 
lication Odds and Ends that I read 
one of the finest answers to that 
latest objection—inflation, which I 
have adapted to my own use. When 
a person tells me that life insurance 
isn’t for him because of inflation, I 
answer in brief, “Now, it seems that 
everyone in the world is trying to 
get their hands on more American 
dollars, so they must be worth some- 
thing. Furthermore, we must not 
forget that death proceeds are not 
like dollars at the maturity of a bond, 
because bond dollars cost a dollar, 
while life insurance dollars paid as 
a death benefit often cost less than 
50 cents. 

“Last, but not least, a dollar not 
subject to tax is an altogether 
different dollar than one subject to 
taxes. The real dollar regardless of 
its purchasing power is the dollar 
after taxes. Let’s not forget that 
any dollar is better than no dollar 





at all; so Mr. Prospect, why don't 
you buy the only kind of dollar 
which (1) costs (usually) less than 
a dollar, and (2) delivers the best 
doliars—a tax free dollar?” 

| have told you pretty much how 
I worked back in 1950 in attempting 
to do a better job than I did in 
1949, All I really did was to repeat 
more often and more thoroughly all 
the methods that had produced my 
previous business for me. I just 
raised my monthly quota slightly 
higher, had a few more seen calls, a 
few more closing interviews, and |] 
fortified those interviews with facts 
and ideas I had learned from several 
more miscellaneous calls. These 
things worked for me and may work 
for you. 

You know, we hear so much 
about “One-a-Day Multiple Vita- 
min Capsules.” The purpose of 
these vitamin capsules is to supple- 
ment our regular diet so that we 
may be healthier and happier. | 
would like to suggest that we take 
a “one-a-day multiple sales capsule” 
in the form of a resolution each 
morning to do more of the things 
that have always brought us busi- 
ness so that we may be wealthier 
and happier. 

Don’t forget those “One-a-Day 
Sales Capsules!” 


Field Service, State Mutual Life. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the August 
G issue the following companies 
have expanded as indicated: Ameri- 
can Mutual (Iowa) in Utah; Ameri- 
can Security (Texas) in New 
Mexico; Bankers Life of Towa in 
Canada; Gibraltar Life (Texas) in 
Arkansas; Girard Life (Texas) in 
Missouri; Manhattan Life (N. Y.) 
in Maryland and Virginia; Massa- 
chusetts Mutual in Texas ; Ministers 
Life & Casualty Union (Minn.) in 
Nova Scotia; National Bankers Life 
(Texas) in Tennessee; Pacific Mu- 
tual (Calif.) in Minnesota; Paul 
Revere (Mass.) in Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan; Pennsylvania Life, 
Health & Accident in Minnesota; 
Republic National Life (Texas) in 
Towa and Kentucky; Union Labor 
Life (N. Y.) in Maine; United 
Benefit Life (Neb.) in Canada and 
Washington National (Ill.) 1 
Canada and Ontario. 
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© THE life insurance Agent 

and his company, the chief 

characteristic of Quality busi- 
ness is persistency—but factors in- 
fluencing the decision begin with 
the prospect and rest with the policy- 
holder. 

How persistent a policy may be 
depends fundamentally on how the 
policy was placed in force. This 
philosophy of underwriting is based 
on the fact that a man’s life insur- 
ance is a particular solution to an 
individual problem—not a blanket 
solution to all insurance problems. 

In other words, the desire to con- 
tinue to pay his premiums stems 
directly from the attitude the policy- 
owner has retained toward the solu- 
tion of his individual insurance prob- 
lems. Obviously, a policyholder who 
views his $3,000 policy as a read- 
justment fund to pay his wife $100 
a month the first year, $75 a month 
the second, etc., is more likely to 
pay that crucial premium than the 
insured who has $3,000 payable to 
his wife in a lump sum. 

If I can put my ideas across so 
clearly that my prospect retains a 
vivid picture of how his individual 
problems are ideally solved with this 
life insurance, I have a case which is 
going to stay on the books. 

Regardless of the occupation, age, 
income, amount of insurance applied 
for the method of premium payment 
and the type of insurance purchased, 
I believe the persistency of any policy 
is going to be determined primarily 
by 1, the diligent care I exercise in 
fixing my prospect’s problem ; 2, the 
aptness of the solution to my pros- 
pect’s insurance problem ; 3, what he 
remembers about the problem and 
its solution. 
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QUALITY 
BUSINESS 


MERVIN D. WORRELL, 
Oklahoma City 
John Hancock Mutual 


| have a theory that by adhering 
to this concept of Quality business 
one can feel sure that almost any 
case sold will persist. It is essential, 
however, that prospects be qualified. 
This theory appears to work best 
when applied to prospects above age 
25 and within a stabilized income 
group—not that they have “arrived,” 
but they have good prospects for 
advancement. 


A Continuing Process 


Don’t overlook the fact that the 
making of Quality business is a con- 
tinuing process even to the point of 
reselling the business. I have a 
planned, periodic follow-up proce- 
dure to call not less than once a year. 

How about writing Term insur- 
ance—does that jeopardize one’s 
Quality record? More than reason- 
able amounts of Term insurance will 
predispose toward lapse. However, 
I feel I can ignore all of the pre- 
disposing symptoms of poorly per- 
sisting business if I stay within a 
stabilized age and income group and 
adhere to my theory of why business 
remains in force. 

Remember that Term insurance is 
a compromise on the part of both 
prospect and Agent, and constitutes 
only a temporary solution to what 
Agent and prospect believe (and 
hone) will be a temporary situation. 

If T can make a sale of Term in- 
surance to one of my prospects and, 
at the same time, make him avpre- 
ciate fully its limitations, it is Qual- 
ity business in my book. 


In the final analysis, Quality busi- 
ness persists because it solves indi- 
vidual problems—clean-up, mort- 
gage, readjustment, education—the 
complete life insurance program of 
many single-needs. And the per- 
sistency of the business will be 
determined by how deeply impressed 
the policyholder is with the solution. 


Personalize the Policy 


Take an educational policy in- 
scribed at the time of delivery with, 
“This policy will guarantee funds 
for Mary’s education, and give her 
an equal opportunity with other 
men’s young daughters, in the event 
you are not here to see her enter 
college.” Will that be a more impel- 
ling force against lapse than the 
same policy mailed with a note: 
‘“Here’s Mary’s educational policy” ? 

Or again, a policy with an at- 
tached snapshot of the policyowner’s 
home (albeit covered with vines 
and a first mortgage) and the in- 
scription, “This contract guarantees 
that Helen and the boys will never 
lack a roof over their heads, nor 
be forced to live anywhere except 
beneath the beautiful maple trees 
at 2310 Ashton Place.” That will 
probably possess more lasting quali- 
ties than the same policy delivered 
with, “Here’s that mortgage policy 
we discussed a couple of weeks ago.” 

A policyholder will hesitate a lot 
longer to lapse the policy he remem- 
bers he purchased for a specific need 
than he will the one with no definite 
associations. For instance, here’s a 
policy sold on the nebulous and gen- 
eral premise of, “Let’s make your 
ownership of insurance a round 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Quality Business—Continued 


$10,000.”” That would tend to lapse 
long before the policy which is re- 
garded as, “An extra $150 a month 
for Martha for two years . . 


she can readjust her living stand- 
ard.” 


Procedure for Persistency 


In my thinking, there are three 
important steps in the sale of Qual- 
ity business. They are: 1, Individu- 
alize the problem as far as possible; 
2, dramatize the solution ; and, most 





important, 3, impress the problem 
and the solution as indelibly as pos- 
sible on the mind of the policy- 
owner. 

The best possible time to lay the 
foundation for Quality business is 
in the delivery of the policy. By “de- 
livery of the policy” I mean a dis- 
cussion and review of the specific 
need, pointing out how life insurance 
solves the problem through the set- 
tlement option. And, too, this is 
the time to get the prospect to agree 
on the next important need to be 
solved by life insurance. Surely, the 


. until 





delivery-interview can be a power- 
ful source of future Quality business, 


through preparation of a series of 
colored graphs indicating over-all 
objectives of the prospect and cur- 
rent status with regard to those ob- 
jectives, 
ates desire, individualizes the prob- 
lem, fixes the problem, provides the 
right kind of pressure for action— 
and best of all, tends to put the busi- 
ness on the “Quality” side of the 
ledger. 


John Hancock Signature. 


I attempt to sell Quality business 


For me, this method cre- 
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JLTING 
ACTUARIES 





Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 








CARL A. TIFFANY & co. | 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 





211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 












ALVIN BORCHARDT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


76 WEST ADAMS 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2370 Netione! Bank Bidg. 
Detreit 26, Mich. 



















BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 
RICHMOND - ATLANTA 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


10S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Harry $. Tressel, M.A.LAL Wa. Ht 7 vA 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A. W. P. Kelly 
WA. Moscovitch, A.S.A. Robert Murray 
W. M. Barkhuff, ¢. 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 


PA 
Franklin 2-4020 











W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 












Wickenden, Morss & Associates, Inc. 





CONSULTANTS AND ACTUARIES 
Pension, Profit-Sharing & Welfare Systems 
Labor Relations—Economic Surveys 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 

















HARLEY W. BRUCE AND 


ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 
157 E. Erie Street 
CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 


State Theatre 


522 St Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Censulting Actueries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 





Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 





















DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
les W. =o 
el.: 


St. 
STAte 2-1336 


Successor te Donald F. Campbell and Donald 
F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 


Chicago |, Ill. 


NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


524 West 57th Street, New York 19 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


_ Telephone Plaze 7-6612 






















COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associete 
£. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse 





WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 








Philadelphia 6, Pa. 









& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 
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“BURPS” CAN BE DANGEROUS 


T SOMETIME or other 
nearly everyone sutters what 
is commonly—and _ usually 
sclf-wagnosed, as “a mild attack 
of indigestion.” Those warning 
“burps” signals, that embarrass us 
on occasion, may mean simply dis- 
tress caused by an emotional con- 
flict, or the penalty for over-indulg- 
ing in food or drink. But medical 
science knows that such may not 
be the case; that indigestion—in re- 
ality nothing more than a symptom, 
may indicate instead, presence of an 
organic condition a lot more serious, 
Thus, it can be readily seen, the 
general term “indigestion” is mean- 
ingless to the underwriting depart- 
ment when noted on an application 
or on the field medical examination, 
without definite and detailed ex- 
planation as to the cause of the in- 
digestion. 


Loose Symptoms 


The symptom itself is too loosely 
used to explain epigastric distress 
(in pit of stomach) and upheavals. 
We must admit that a percentage of 
these cases are caused by emotional 
conflicts, but presence of an organic 
disease must first be ruled out be- 
fore an adequate and fair appraisal 
of the risk can be made. 

A poorly functioning digestive 
tract can be easily upset by overin- 
dulgence in food or drink. Too little 
or too much stomach secretion (gas- 
tric juices) will alter proper diges- 
tion. Emotional stress and conflicts 
tend to tighten up the intestinal 
tract, cause increased motility 
(movement) of the stomach and 
intestinal tract, and result in spasms 
of the valve in the duodenum (which 
valve separates the stomach from 
the first part of the small intestine) 
attached to the outlet of the stomach. 
It has often been said that the in- 
testinal tract is frequently the battle- 
field of emotional conflict. 


For September, 1951 


JAMES H. READY, M.D. 
Medical Director 
General American Life 
Organic causes that produce 
symptoms of indigestion are quite 
numerous: ulcers of the stomach 
and duodenum, coronary artery dis- 
ease, cancer (usually after age fifty), 
gall bladder disease, bile duct and 
liver disease. The symptoms re- 
ferred to the pit of the stomach are 
quite variable. 

There may be pain, perhaps severe 
pain, colicky in character—constant 
or intermittent—which, temporar- 
ily relieved by the intake of alkalies 
and food, recurs a few hours after 
the ingestion of food. A sense of 
fullness, bloating, flatulence, may 
occur after eating. There may be a 
burning or gnawing sensation that 
awakens the individual suddenly 
during the night. Vomiting of blood 
or tarry stools may be present. 
Overeating, followed by severe pains 
in the pit of the stomach, may be a 
coronary attack, or a gall bladder 
colic. 

In the old days ‘people died of 
“acute indigestion,” actually, a cor- 
onary thrombosis (heart attack). 
That burning or gnawing in the 


This is the sixth of a series of 
articles by Dr. James H. Ready, 
on the fundamental problems en- 
countered in medical underwriting. 


epigastric area (pit of stomach) can 
well indicate presence of an active 
ulcer. Presence of blood in the stool 
generally means a break in the inner 
wall of the stomach or duodenum. 
Hemorrhaging is indicative of the 
depth of the ulcer crater. An ulcer, 
once having involved the inner coat- 
ing of the stomach, frequently pro- 
gresses to the muscle layer and at- 
tacks blood vessels which causes the 
bleeding. 

Inflammation of the gall bladder 
and bile ducts as well as tumerous 
masses in the. upper abdominal area 
may produce a blockage of bile 
(stones plugging the bile passages 
or pressuring the bile ducts), caus- 
ing a dimumition in the flow of the 
bile into the intestinal tract. Bile 
is necessary for the digestion of 
fat. If it is not present in adequate 
amount in ratio to the amount of 
fat ingested, indigestion occurs. 


Details Needed 


These are common pathological 


conditions apparent to the home 
office underwriter when he reviews 
a file with a history of indigestion 
attacks. He must have a complete 
explanation and more detail from 
either the examiner or the appli- 
cant’s attending physician. Only by 
careful evaluation and necessary lab- 
oratory work can a differential diag- 
nosis be made. Adequate informa- 
tion must be secured in order to 
place the applicant in the proper 
mortality group. 

Indigestion is a symptom and not 
an ailment, as so many believe. 
Therefore, when a history of indi- 
gestion is suggested, dates of at- 
tacks, duration, frequency and sever- 
ity, together with the name of the 
applicant’s attending physician will 
be helpful to the home office under- 
writer and will—most certainly, be 
helpful to you in the elimination of 
unnecessary delays in the issuance 
of business. 
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JAMES B. TISDALE 


In May 1946, after five 
years with the U. S. 

Air Force, Jim Tisdale 
came direct from Manila 
to Montgomery, Ala., 
to make his home, 

and to join the 

friendly Franklin. 

At the end of five years 
he had made 1,000 sales. 
At least 25%.of 

his current sales are 

to former clients ... 
50% through the 
recommendations of 
satisfied clients. 

Here is the record 

of his earnings: 

on Income 


We are very proud of 
our fine young associate, 
James B. Tisdale. 


1000 SALES IN FIVE YEARS... 


NO PREVIOUS SELLING EXPERIENCE 


July 21, 1951 
Mr. Francis J. O’Brien 


Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 


The completion in May of my first five years 
with the friendly Franklin was a big event to me 
naturally, and especially so since I made my 1,000th 
sale toward the close of that month. But you folks 
at the Home Office are certainly responsible for 
that record, such as it is, because I simply followed 
your advice given five years ago—to concentrate on 
Franklin’s exclusive Insured Savings Plans. 

Incidentally, I have been able to save a little money 
myself, since the Company paid me $11,250 in 1950. 

As you will remember, I started with The Franklin 
after my army discharge in 1946. I had no selling 
experience behind me, and was a stranger in 
the city I had selected for my home. However, 
friends began to come fast as I started spreading 
word of our incomparable President’s Protective 
Investment Plan, and for the first two years that is 
the only Franklin plan I sold. Even now it remains 
my favorite and I am happy to say that my 999th 
and 1,000th sales were $5,000 PPIP each to a man 
and his wife. Since May, 1946 I have sold only 68 
contracts that were not Franklin exclusives. 

Thank you once more for the inspiration all of you 
so generously provide. 


Cordially yours, 
Jim Tisdale 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents. 
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One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman 


Brundidge, 


Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Construction of Insurance Policy Ob- 
tained from Vending Machine at 
Airport 


Mr. Joe S. Smith was employed as 
a consultant by the War Claims 
Commission and was stationed at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. In No- 
vember, 1949, Smith was called to 
Washington for a course of instruc- 
tions and on November 9, 1949, he 
purchased a round trip airplane 
ticket from Trans World Airlines at 
Albuquerque to Washington, D. C. 
and return. On the day he caught 
the plane from Albuquerque, he pur- 
chased a $20,000.00 insurance policy 
from a vending machine at the Albu- 
querque Airport. 

The policy was to provide pro- 
tection for him on a round trip 
journey and further provided that if 
the trip back to the point of origina- 
tion was made by a substitute sched- 
uled airliner, he would still be cov- 
ered. . . . “The insurance afforded 
hereunder shall apply only to such 
injury sustained during the first one- 
way trip, or in the event of the pur- 
chase by the Insured of a round trip 
transportation ticket at the point of 
departure shown on said application, 
during the first round trip made, in 
either event with or without stop- 
overs, after the day and hour and 
from the point of departure to the 
point of destination shown on such 
application, and shall commence at 
said day and hour and shall ter- 
minate either upon completion of 
said trip or upon expiration or sur- 
tender for refund or credit of the 
transportation ticket issued to the 
Insured for such trip, but in no event 
shall this insurance extend beyond a 
Period of thirty days, nor shall it 
extend to loss sustained outside of 
the confines of the geographical area 
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Note: As the following case is the first 
case of its kind to be decided by the 
courts, the writer of this article has 
copied the pertinent policy provisions in 
full and will be more concerned with 
the details of the case. It will also be 
noted that this is a case decided by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
which is the highest Federal Court next 
to the United States Supreme Court. 











composed of the Continental United 
States and that portion of the Do- 
minion of Canada which is within 
150 miles of the international bound- 
ary between the United States and 
Canada or the geographical area 
composed of the Territory of Hawaii 
as follows: (a) While boarding, rid- 
ing as a passenger in alighting from 
or coming in contact with any air- 
plane operated on a regular or spe- 
cial or chartered trip by a scheduled 


Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


airline maintaining regular, pub- 
lished schedules and licensed for the 
carrying of passengers by the duly 
constituted governmental authority 
having jurisdiction over civil avia- 
tion of the country whose registry 
the aircraft bears, (b) While riding 
in or on a conveyance except a con- 
veyance under the complete direc- 
tions of the Insured, provided by or 
arranged for, directly or indirectly, 
by an established airline or the gov- 
ernmental authority controlling an 
established airport, either for the 
transportation of airline passengers 
between the airport and the city 
which such airport serves, preceding 
flight departure or following flight 
arrival at such airport, or for the 
transportation of said passengers if* 
necessitated by an interruption or 
temporary suspension of scheduled 
airline service before arrival at desti- 
nation, or (c) While awaiting trans- 
portation at any established airport, 
or (d) While occupying any prem- 
ises at which meals or lodging are 
provided for the Insured, where the 
expense of such meals or lodging is 
included in the air transportation 
fare, or is paid by an established 
airline, or (e) In consequence of 
rescue operations or exposure to the 
elements, following a forced landing 
or an emergency termination of flight 
of the airplane in which the Insured 
is being transported. If within one 
year after the date of the disappear- 
ance or wrecking of an aircraft in 
which the Insured was a passenger, 
his body has not been found, it shall 
be presumed the insured suffered 
loss of life resulting from bodily in- 
jury affected through accidental, 
means. If the original transportation 
ticket held by the insured is ex- 
changed for another ticket issued by 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


a scheduled airline, covering all or 
any portion of the trip specified in 
the original transportation ticket, 
this insurance shall apply to the trip 
for which the substituted ticket is 
issued in the same manner and to the 
same extent that it would have ap- 
plied had the original transportation 
ticket remained in effect. The Com- 
pany will return to the Insured on 
demand the premium for this policy 
in the event that, because of can- 
cellation of the flight by the airline, 
no part of said trip is made within 
the period covered by this policy.” 


When Smith completed his course 
of instruction at Washington, D. C., 
and was about to return to his home 
in Albuquerque, a problem arose 
concerning the War Claims Com- 
mission in Dallas, Texas, and he, 
together with David N. Lewis, a 


member of the Commission, was 
ordered to go to Dallas, Texas, to 
handle said problem. Tickets on the 
American Airlines to Dallas were 
purchased by a Commission agent in 
Washington, D. C. The tickets pur- 
chased by this agent were round trip 
tickets to Dallas with return to 
Washington, D. C., which was an 
erroneous purchase for Smith, how- 
ever this error was not discovered 
until too late to receive a corrected 
ticket. Smith intended to turn in the 
unused part of his ticket back to 
Albuquerque on TWA and receive a 
refund. 

While the plane was enroute to 
Dallas, Texas, it crashed and burned, 
killing all persons aboard, including 
Smith. Just prior to his departure 
from the airport at Washington, 
D. C., Smith made a purchase at a 
vending machine of a $10,000.00 in- 
surance policy, which was identical 
to the policy issued at Albuquerque. 
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Primary Markets 
for Insurance Stocks 


The First Boston Corporation has been a major factor in 
maintaining primary markets in insurance company stocks 
for more than 21 years. Our 7 offices inter-connected by 
private wires assure you of quick, accurate, up-to-the- 
minute bid and ask quotations from source markets 


Participation in the financing of a number of insurance 
companies complements our long trading experience and 
increases our ability to evaluate the investment merits of 
leading companies. From time to time, we issue special 
information bulletins on individual companies. 

Investors in insurance company stocks are invited to 
communicate with our nearest office. 
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The Fidelity & Casualty Co. of 
New York, upon presentation of 
proofs of death, paid the $10,000.00 
policy which Smith had purchased 
in Washington but denied liability 
on the Albuquerque policy. The suit 
against the company was only for 
$15,000.00 as there was a provision 
in the policy providing a limit of 
liability for any one passenger of 
$25,000.00. The insurance company 
contends that at the time of Smith's 
death, he was not within the cover- 
age of the Albuquerque policy be- 
cause he was not traveling on a trip 
made on the ticket purchased in 
Albuquerque or a ticket issued in 
exchange thereof. 

The lower court found that Smith 
at the time of his death was on the 
return portion of his round trip by 
commercial airlines and the upper 
court finds that evidence in the rec- 
ord clearly supports that view. The 
court further stated that the mere 
failure to manually exchange the 
original TWA ticket for the Ameri- 
can Airlines ticket to Dallas would 
not void the policy regardless of the 
provisions of the policy which the 
company relied on. It was noted 
further that TWA does not go di- 
rectly to Dallas from Washington, 
but there are other lines which serve 
Dallas from Washington. The court 
further stated that the dominant 
purpose of the insurance policy was 
to insure the passenger on a round 
trip by commercial airline transpor- 
tation and to give him the benefit of 
stopovers and travel by substituted 
approved commercial airlines. As 
Smith was on his return from Wash- 
ington to Albuquerque at the time 
of the accident, the court finds that 
the company is liable under the pol- 
icy. Fidelity & Casualty Co. of N.Y. 
vs. Smith, U. S. Court of Appeals 
for the Tenth Circuit, No. 4209, 
May 10, 1951. 14 CCH Life Cases 
980. 

Counsel : 

Pierce Rody, Don L. Dickason, 
William A. Sloan, Frank M. 
Mims, Jackson G. Akin, for 
Appellant. 

Everett M. Grantham, Howard 
C. Bratton, for Appellee. 


Insurance Adjuster: "But, my dear 
man, the fact that her husband came 
home unexpectedly doesn't make it 
an accident." 
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MONDAY IS McGUIRE'S 
| a 


HAT holiday Monday, Sept. 3, 
OD wasn't always on the calendar. 
Peter J. McGuire put it there. 

Peter McGuire was a carpenter 
in New York City, and an officer of 
the Knights of Labor. In May 1882, 
he proposed that a day be set aside 
to honor the working man. 

And on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember 1882, New York City had its 
first Labor Day parade. 

The parade was held again in 
1884, in New York and a number of 
cities. During the next ten years, 
more than twenty states made the 
first Monday in September a legal 
holiday. In 1894, Congress made it 
national . . . “to be celebrated and 
known as Labor’s Holiday.” 

In many countries May first is 
called Labor Day. The workers take 
the day off without pay, to march in 
protest against their conditions. Re- 
spectable people put up the shutters, 
and keep their kids indoors. And the 
mounted police crack down on any- 
body who protests too much. 

On May first in Moscow, the 
workers march to celebrate the Rev- 
olution, and to thank Papa Joe for 
being so nice to them. 

In this country the purpose of 
Labor Day is to honor the workers. 

Honoring people who work comes 
natural over here. Kings and em- 
perors could hand out large hunks of 
this continent to their friends. Sol- 
diers could kill off the Indians. But 
it took workers to make the country 
fit to live in. 

Trees had to be felled, lumber 
sawed, roads run through, walls 
raised, canals dug, dams built—by 
hand. The rivermen who poled the 
barges, the drivers on the wagon 
trains, the roughnecks who laid the 
rails, the miners of coal and ore, the 
furnace tenders and iron puddlers; 
the New England craftsmen who 
made the guns, nails, tools, locomo- 
tives and machinery, the skilled ar- 
tisans from every country of Europe 
—put in twelve-hour days of back- 
breaking work, at low pay, without 
pensions, without compensation for 

injury or death. They lived hard, 
died early, but they got things done. 

Two hundred years of the hardest 
kind of zvork made this country. 
This is the only country where 

working with your hands was always 




























































































































































































INSURANCE COMPANY 
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respectable, and the worker could 
get the breaks. 

This is the only country where so 
many working men’s kids have been 
able to get an education, become 


teachers, lawyers, doctors, engi- 
neers; where a man can parlay a 
peddler’s pack into a department 
store, an idea into an industry; 
where most of the bosses started at 
the bottom . . . and most of the big 
money is less than three generations 
old. 

This is the only country where the 
bosses, the big money, and the brains 
work together with the workers. 

Factory pay scales this year are 
the highest in history—not because 














NEBRASKA 











we worked harder. But because 
somebody put up $15,000 per job in 
plant, efficient equipment and labor 
saving machinery—to make possible 
the high output! 

Working together the way we do 
in this country has increased the rate 
of industrial production over 2% per 
year, according to the economists. 
And as long as productivity keeps 
increasing, everybody can earn in- 
creases! 

Working together the way we do 
has put a lot of pie in everybody’s 
lunch box. 

We hope you'll enjoy your pie on 
Monday, and every Labor Day to 


come! —Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
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ACACIA MUTUAL 
‘Kacy Executive Vice President 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors, Howard 
‘W. Kacy, who joined the company as assistant counsel 
‘in 1923, was elected executive vice president. Mr. 
Kacy became general counsel and a member of the 
board of directors in 1931; vice president in 1935 and 
later first vice president. 


CANADA LIFE 
10 for | Split 


The Canada Life Assurance Company of Toronto, 
Canada has announced that a special meeting of share- 
holders will be held on September 22 next to consider 
the action of the board of directors proposing a 10 for 
1 split in the company’s capital stock. At the present 
time the stock consists of 10,000 shares of $100 par 
value. Under the proposal the number of shares would 
be increased to 100,000 and the value changed to $10. 
The change is allowed under the 1950 amendments to 
the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act 
and the company is desirous of having a wider dis- 
tribution of its stock. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
Proposed Stock Dividend 


A special meeting of the stockholders of the Con- 
tinental Assurance Company, Chicago, Illinois has been 
called for September 12 next to consider the declaring 
of a stock dividend in the amount of $1,000,000. This 
would increase the capital from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
As of June 30 the company had $1,644,860,352 of 
insurance in force, with assets of $186,553,977 and 
capital, surplus and contingency reserve of $19,323,595. 

The transfer of the $1,000,000 from the surplus to 
capital would be accomplished by issuing 100,000 addi- 
tional shares of stock. The par value would remain $10 
and the same cash dividend is contemplated on the in- 
creased number of shares. 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
Liberalizations 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, has announced a liberalization in its life insurance 
underwriting. Effective immediately the company will 
consider up to $50,000 life insurance to persons ages 
66 through 70 who qualify standard. Previously, 65 
was the top age at which the company would issue 
life insurance. Plans which are available to this higher 
age group will be ordinary life; 10, 15, and 20 payment 
life ; and endowment insurance, 10, 15 or 20 year. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
Favorably Examined 


The Continental American Life Insurance Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware, was examined (association) by 
the Insurance Departments of Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania as of December 31, 1950 covering the operations 
of the company since December 31, 1947, the date of 
previous examination. The report of the examiners 
was essentially similar to that appearing in Best’s 1951 
Life Reports. 


CROWN LIFE 
Rate Changes 


The Crown Life Insurance Company, Toronto, Can. 
has announced the introduction of an entirely new 
schedule of premium rates effective August Ist. 

In addition to revising premium rates for plans of 
insurance previously issued in line with current mortal- 
ity trends several new, features have been added to 
the policies which the Company previously offered to 
the public. A preferred risk policy based on a min- 
imum amount of $10,000 under which the premium 
during the first five years is one-half the premium in 
later years is now offered in addition to the former 
preferred risk life plan for which rates have now been 
substantially reduced. Several new plans and term 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Juvenile Policies Our Specialty 


COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE 
COVERAGE—AGES 0-60 
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CROWN LIFE—Continued 


riders are now included in the rate book, notably, a 
five year term contract renewable to age 65 and con- 
vertible to age 60, an additional term rider which may 
be added to any policy up to twice the basic amount of 
insurance and a home protection term rider providing 
reducing insurance to cover outstanding mortgage 
balances. All terms rates have been lowered. 


In order to familiarize its representatives with fea- 
tures of the new rate book a dial-a-rate card has been 
prepared by the company which shows the premiums 
for all ages and for most plans of insurance. It js 
very simple to operate in that all the agent needs to do 
is turn the card to the prospect’s age and the rates for 
most plans automatically appear. 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY 
Medical Disaster Coverages 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York, 
N. Y. is now issuing major medical expense policies 
Unlike the “medicaf*disaster” plans announced by other 
large life companies,* The Equitable will make its 
extended hospitalization benefits plan directly avail 
able to individuals and families, as well as to employer- 
employee groups. Known as the In-Hospital Major 
Expense policy, it is designed to protect against the 
| heavy costs of major illness or accident which often 
far exceed the benefits paid out through usual basic 
hospital-surgical plans. 


“A year-long study of the field has convinced us 
that there is a real need for this ‘medical disaster 
protection,” President Parkinson said. “The people 
want it and it is up to the life insurance companies to 
provide it. We cannot afford to pace the planning of 











new services with industry’s fears of Government en- 
| croachment. We have to do more creative thinking 
| than that. There is a public need for the new service 
| and that has dictated our action. We were open 
for business on the new policy promptly on Wednesday, 
August 1.” 


Several Plans 


Six different plans will be available and annual pre- 
miums will range from $24 to $175. The policies will 
be written on the basis of a health questionnaire with- 
out medical examination. Under the Equitable’s famil) 
| plan, husband and wife,are accepted up to age 55 and 
unmarried children from birth to age 18. The policy also 
provides that any child born after the insurance has 
been issued will be automatically covered without ad- 
ditional charge, if he or she is not the first child to be 
included. 


Policies written on an individual basis have the 
same maximum age (up to 55) and in both cases 





individual and family coverage—the following expenses 
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will be paid: Hospital charges for room and board; 
n- drugs; operating room; x-ray and laboratory work; 
Ly special services; and doctors’, surgeons’ and nurses’ 
of charges for services rendered during hospitalization. 
ng 
Be Coverage and Coinsurance 
The policy covers every member of a family for 
a- amounts up to $2,500 or $5,000 each, depending upon 
en which one of the six plans is chosen. These limits 
ms hold for every separate accident or illness. Daily room 
iS and board benefits are $10 or $15, depending upon 
do the plan, with no individual limits on miscellaneous ’ 
lor hospital charges or medical, surgical, or nursing costs. Philadelphia Life now issues 
$10 Monthly Disability Income on 
However, to give the insured a financial interest in all plans (ordinary life or higher). New, 
the amounts charged for these latter services, as well effective sales cools like this are “old” 
er. Pen eee ey : Pe cee Philadelphia stories to Philadelphia - 
as to set up a safeguard against too lavish use of ex- ieee tte meaiiat of Diem aes 
pensive facilities and services, each plan will have a help chat every man expects and gets. 
“coinsurance” provision. This provision requires the Liberal contracts . . . cooperative 
insured to pay 25 per cent of these expenses, in excess para ae i.e 3 
of deductible clauses ranging from $100, $300 or $500, "} pene hee ania! all re 4 
depending on the policy issued. The Equitable pays vastly increased earnings for 
the remaining 75 per cent. Philadelphia Lifemen. We're 
rk, growing . . . because we 
“ies For example, an Equitable hospitalization policy- work together. 
ther holder with a $100 “deductible clause” who was hospi- |_| 
its talized with a serious illness for 100 days might have a HILADELPHIA LIFE 
yail- $1,000 charge for hospital room and board plus $700 
yer- for such other costs as doctors’, nurses’, surgeons’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
ajor and similar fees. The Equitable plan would pay all} * —-PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. Williem Elliott. President = 
the of the $1,000 hospital bill and three quarters ($525) 
ften of others costs, less the $100 deductible. Thus, the 
yASIC patient would pay only $275 instead of $1,700. In 
many cases even this charge would be paid for in whole 
'" or part if the patient belonged to one of the popular 
oa? hospital plans, such as Blue Cross or Blue Shield. 
ople . Prudential and Metropolitan. 
2s to 
ig of 
: en- 
rvice 
open Policy Changes NEIL R. MESSICK 
sday, General Manager 
In connection with a revision of its policy forms MORGAN NICHOLS—Manager 
now under way The Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has announced a number of changes which are im- 
mediately effective. Included among them are the 
pre- following : 
5 will The maximum limit of Disability I 
‘vith- ar n Sé y ncome has been 
ee increased from $150.00 per month to $250.00 per 
a month and the limit with all companies from $300.00 
- per month to $400.00 per month. 
> has The maximum limits on Retirement Annuity plans 
- will be that number of units which will provide $300.00 
to be monthly income at maturity, but in no event less than 
ten units. Special restrictions on the maximum amount 
ra of Term Insurance on women have been removed. 
€ 
oi Single Premium insurance will be issued down to 
onus age one on all current Single Premium plans. Single 
Premium Endowment policies will be issued for dura- 
.~ tions as short as fifteen years. 
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FAITH 











even as small as a mustard seed—is the thing that 
has made many wonderful things possible for us in 
U. S. A. Faith in our God, our Country, and 
our ability—Faith and a burning ambition to 
make the very best of life for ourselves and our 
fellow man. 


We have been a little confused, a little worried, 
life seemingly had become quite complicated, but 
today Faith is at the helm. Proof? Among many 
things, the growth of life insurance. $234 Billion 
in force has dwarfed the most optimistic forecasts 
—a vivid demonstration of the increasing recogni- 
tion of life insurance as a basic implement of 
family financial protection. Faith in our God, our 
Country and of our people has made this possible. 


Are you interested as a Life Underwriter? You 
will find it pays to be friendly with a company 
building for the future— 


"The Friendly Company" 
FRANKFORT —_ INDIANA 








PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





ALL LINES of COVERAGE 





























GROUP and INDIVIDUAL 
TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE 
Favorably Examined 


The Great American Reserve Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas, was examined by the Texas Insurance 
Department as of December 31, 1950 covering the opera- 
tions of the company since December 31, 1947, the date 
of previous examination. The report of the examiners 
was essentially similar to that appearing in Best's 195] 
Life Reports. 











MONARCH LIFE 


Vanderbrouk President 







At a meeting of the board of directors of the Monarch 
Life Insurance Company, Springfield, Massachusetts 
held on July 18 last, Frank S. Vanderbrouk was elected 
president succeeding Clyde W. Young, who became 
chairman of the board of directors. 
came effective August 15. 

Mr. Vanderbrouk joined the company in 1933 as 
an agent in Hartford, Connecticut and after insurance 
experience with other companies rejoined the com- 
pany in December, 1938. Most recently he was ex- 
ecutive vice president. Clyde Young, the new board 
chairman, was the company’s second male employce 
and was hired on August 15, 1904. He proceeded 
through the various positions and was elected president 
in 1925, a post he held until his recent elevation to 
chairman of the board. 






3oth changes be- 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
New Agent's Contract 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company ( New- 
ark, New Jersey) now offers to inexperienced agents 
joining the company a new compensation agreement, 
designated “Agreement for New Agents.” The new 
contract concentrates renewal commission payments in 
the early years, with the aim of easing the financial 
path of new agents. That is its main difference from 
the company’s “career contract,” which is still avail- 
able to inexperienced agents who prefer it. 

The new contract may be used only by agents new 
to the business. It must remain in effect, before change 
to a career contract, for a minimum for one contract 
year. Termination is automatic at the end of two 
contract years, when the agent executes a contract 
appropriate to his status. 


All in Four Years 





Under the new contract, renewal commissions, 1 
earned, are payable over the second to fifth, both m- 
clusive, policy years, rather than the second to tenth, 
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both inclusive, as in the career contract. As an ex- 
ample, renewal commissions for ordinary life policies 
are: 15%, 10%, 5% and 5%. First year commissions 
are the same as under the career contract. 

All commissions, including renewals if earned, are 
vested in the agent in the event of his death. Termi- 
nation of full-time association with the company, other 
than by death, within two contract years, results in 
non-vesting of renewal commissions. 

No service fees are payable or retirement plan con- 
tributions made on business procured under the “Agree- 
ment for New Agents.” But after execution of a 
standard full-time contract and entry into the com- 
pany’s retirement plan, all commissions received after- 
wards, whether earned under the Agreement or under 
the later contract, will form a part of the pension base. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Protective Life Insurance Company, Birming- 
ham, Alabama was favorably examined ( Association ) 
by the Insurance Departments of Alabama, Mississippi 
and North Carolina as of December 31, 1950, covering 
the operations of the company since the date of pre- 
vious examination December 31, 1947. The report 
of the examiners was essentially similar to that ap- 
pearing in Best’s 1951 Life Reports. 


PROVIDENT LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Provident Life Insurance Company, Bismarck, 
North Dakota was favorably examined (Association) 
by the Insurance Departments of Montana and North 
Dakota as of December 31, 1950 covering the operations 
of the company since December 31, 1947, the date of 
previous examination. The report of the examiners 


was essentially similar to that appearing in Best's 1951 
Life Reports. 


PYRAMID LIFE 


Changes 


Control of the Pyramid Life Insurance Company, 
Topeka, Kansas recently changed hands and the com- 
pany is purported to be now owned by Kansas and 
Texas interests. At the same time Donald Compton, 
in the business with several companies in various 
capacities since 1936, was elected president to succeed 
Charles M. Howell, Jr. According to the news release 
telling of the changes, an expansion program in the 
accident and health field, as well as in the life depart- 
ment, is contemplated in the near future. 
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HOME OFFICE UNDERWRITER 


Strong, established, growing life insur- 
ance company has attractive opening with 
an assured future for an experienced Home 
Office Life Underwriter. Excellent oppor- 
tunity to give wider scope to your initiative, 
abilities and ambitions. 

This company is situated in one of the 
smaller cities adjacent to a metropolitan 
area on the West Coast. Its employees are 
aware of this advertisement. Your inquiry 
will be held strictly confidential. If inter- 
ested, write Box L-52 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 38, New York 

















The alpha and 
omega of the life in- 
surance business — 


BEST’S LIFE PUBLICATIONS. 
The Life Insurance Reports, 
Life News, Weekly Life News 
Digest and Chart of Recom- 
mended Life Companies are 
used by all successful life men. 








































































UNINSURED PENSION PLANS 


ROPONENTS of uninsured, 
| ane pension plans seldom 
present employers with a realistic 
picture of interest earnings, mor- 
tality rates and expense and con- 
tingency provisions, William F. 
Drake, director of group annuity 
sales for the Prudential Insurance 
Co., charged in an address before 
the General Agents and Managers 
Association of San Francisco. 

Mr. Drake said that many ad- 
vocates of uninsured plans are creat- 
ing the erroneous impression among 
employers that they can save up to 
25 per cent by having their pension 
plans handled through a trusteeship 
rather than through an insurance 
company. “Such estimates can be 
arrived at only by unrealistic in- 
terest, mortality and expense as- 
sumptions,” he said. 

He stated that in the majority of 
cases, the trustee advocates arrive 
at their estimates by assuming 1% to 
14 per cent more interest will be 
earned than the insurance company 
guarantees as a minimum interest 
rate, by assuming higher mortality 
rates and by generally making no 
provision for expenses. 





He contended that the “exag- 
gerated” interest rate cuts the cost 
estimate by about 6 per cent; the 
high mortality rate by another 7 or 
8 per cent and the absence of any 
provision for expenses or contin- 
gencies another 5 to 8 per cent, for 
a total of 20 to 25 per cent. 

Mr. Drake said the history of in- 
terest earnings is not a happy one 
and that the present picture does not 
substantiate any great optimism for 
greatly increased yields. “Exag- 
gerated interest assumptions can 
play havoc with the employer,” he 
said, “because if as much as 4 per 
cent less in interest is earned on a 
pension fund that was assumed in 
the cost estimate, the plan is under- 
funded by about 6 per cent.” 

He stated that there was generally 
a wide difference of mortality as- 
sumptions between advocates of un- 
insured plans and the advocates of 
insured plans. “Mortality has been 
improving by leaps and bounds dur- 
ing the past 50 years and medical 
men are currently devoting a great 
deal of time and effort in fighting 
the degenerative diseases of the 
older people. This means that the 
people who reach retirement age 
today will live longer after retire- 


ment than the preceding generation. 
These factors must be assessed care- 
fully. The outmoded mortality 
tables frequently used by the insur- 
ance companies’ competitors antici- 
pate higher mortality rates than the 
longevity trend indicates. They pre- 
sent a distorted picture and might 
well result in having the employer 
confronted with the necessity of in- 
creasing his pension fund 10 to 12 
per cent.” 


He pointed out that the annuity 
purchase rates are guaranteed by an 
insurance company and that there- 
fore the employer has no further re- 
sponsibility once the benefit is pur- 
chased. 

“As for expenses, there is no 
escaping them,” said Mr. Drake,” 
and such figures as I have seen indi- 
cate the insurance companies’ ex- 
penses for handling pension plans 
are somewhat lower than those of 
the trusteed plans.” 


He further pointed out that any 
conservatism on the part of the in 
surance companies in estimating in- 
terest or mortality does not add to 
the actual cost of an insured plan 
since savings are returned to the 
employer in the form of dividends. 














of the life insurance profession. 




































UNITED SERVICES LIFE INSURANCE 
A TRADITIONAL SERVICE TO OFFICERS 


United Services provides a specific protection to officers, 
warrant officers and their wives and children, reflecting the 


finest traditions of the armed forces and the highest ethics 


Available to this select group only, our life insurance pro- 
gram is fitted to the officers’ needs—our service modelled 


on their service to country—the protection non-restrictive. 


A life insurance service offered through full-time representa- 


tives only—no brokerage business accepted. 


UNITED SERVICES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W. ol WASHINGTON 6, D. C 


1926 
1951 


tional contracts. 


sent us. 


South Carolina. 



















Plus Values 


Year by year, the best statement of a company’s plus 
values is its balance sheet. 
In its 25th year, National Old Line’s balance sheet 
reflects continued growth because there is concrete 
evidence of plus values . 

. in our complete array of conventional and Institu- 


. in the reputation for service to the men who repre- 


Just one of these plus values is: Every policy issued 
by the Company bears on its face the signature of the 
Insurance Commissioner and the seal of the State of 
Arkansas, certifying that it is registered and that ap- 
proved Securities equal in value to the legal reserve 
are held in trust by the Commissioner of Insurance of 
the State of Arkansas. 

Now operating in the states of: 

Arkansas, Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, and 


“A Quarter-Century of Service” 


nal Old Line. 
insurance Company 
E fitele Rock, Arkansas 

















Blue Collar \ARKET 


GREAT city was in the mak- 

ing when a French-Canadian 

fur trader beached his canoe 
at the confluence of three unmapped 
Midwest rivers one hot summer day 
a century and a half ago. Industri- 
ally, in fact, that city is now known 
across the face of the entire earth. 
Out of its shops come products that 
range from gigantic 2,000,000 pound 
turbines to parts so minute as to be 
assembled only with the aid of mag- 
nifying glasses. From this com- 
munity came the steam shovels that 
dug the Panama Canal. Its tractors 
are in all the fields of the world’s 
farms. Intricate herring-bone gears 
made there operate mines in Africa 
and Europe, sugar mills in Cuba and 
Asia. Automobile frames are turned 
out by the hundreds of thousands, 
finely machined metal parts by the 
millions. Boats and bulldozers, tank 
treads and plane props are merely an 
indication of the endless variety of 
military materiel now provided by 
this great industrial city. 

From one-room shops equipped 
with lathe, drill press and optimism 
to vast organizations of complex 
machine tools worth millions comes 
this flood of material. But for all 
their importance this is not a city of 
machines ; it is a community of men, 
many of whom are the skilled crafts- 
men making and operating those ma- 
chines. And it is of a part of the 
city in which the homes of those men 

the Blue Collar Class, if you will— 
predominate, about which your Re- 
porter has prepared this report. 


Place and Time 


The street along which he made 
his visits is never placed on the 
itinerary of visiting celebrities. 
Neverthless, it is typical of large 
sections of the city, extending west 
from the river all the way out to the 
rolling wooded hills on the outskirts. 
Parked along the curb at supper 
hour are cars ranging from a lack- 
luster Essex jalopy of the vintage of 
‘25 to a gleaming 1951 Buick Road- 
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Agency Assistant, 
Northwestern Mutual Life 





During the past year there has 
been a great deal of comment and 
discussion about the “Blue Collar 
Market." Due primarily to aggres- 
sive unionism this class has emerged 
from low paying to relatively high 
paying jobs. In the past their lite 
insurance needs were primarily taken 
care of by Weekly Premium agents. 
Is there a market here now for ordi- 
nary life insurance? Mr. Behling who 
has made several interesting surveys 
that have been published in this 
magazine does his usual competent 
job in the instant case. Part two will 
appear in a subsequent issue. 











master Sedan. Fronting most of its 
elm shaded sidewalks are a few cot- 
tages on thirty foot lots, numerous 
conventional frame duplexes, some 
six-family brick apartment buildings, 
and, ever more frequently on the 
western and newer end, attractive, 
modern, one- and two-family lannon 
stone homes. Here and there along 
the entire length of the street are 
filling stations, neighborhood stores 
and the ubiquitous taverns. 

During the late spring and early 
summer months of 1951 the heads 
of twenty-five families living along 
that street were visited and informal 
discussions of life insurance held. 
Those families were, to be sure, 
hand picked from the city directory, 
but chosen for the one reason that 
the breadwinner obviously wore a 
Blue Collar in some industrial con- 


cern. As in all the other surveys, the 
opening of each interview was to the 
effect that while opinions on life in- 
surance were being gathered, no sell- 
ing could or would be attempted at 
any time. For the reason that a 
number of the men interviewed had 
similar opinions, this report will be 
limited to a description of the visits 
of particular interest and to those 
of major importance to the summary 
with which the project will be con- 
cluded in a future issue. 

For one with an imaginative mind 
it would be easy to dramatize some 
of the interviews held. However, 
the duty of a reporter is to describe 
the facts as he finds them, and not 
as he would like to find them. For 
that reason this report consists of 
factual, uncolored descriptions of life 
insurance discussions held with a 
number of people, all of whom live 
along the street that could well be 
called—Blue Collar Boulevard. 


Enough Is Enough 


The first call made is always by 
far the most difficult. It must have 
been that reason alone which made 
me hesitate several minutes before 
pushing the door bell. It couldn't 
have been the natural fear of the 
unknown because I could see, sitting 
in the lighted front room, the man 
with whom I wanted to talk. In 
fact I even knew about his job and 
his family; the City Directory had 
told me he was an assistant foreman 
of a small, little known manufactur- 
ing plant, with a wife and two kids. 
But, ultimately the bell was pushed, 
and that man did come to the door. 

Ten minutes of small talk ensued. 
The first half consisted of repeated 
statements to the effect that I was 
not a salesman, only a harmless re- 
porter, and the second half was de- 
voted to winning the European As- 
sociation baseball pennant for the 
local team, named, very appropri- 
ately, the Distillers. Finally, the 
subject of my visit—life insurance 
—was brought up. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Blue Collar Market—Continued 


To be brief, Asst. Foreman 
August M. knew little about ordi- 
nary life insurance and even less 
about what your Reporter consid- 
ered to be a pressing need for more 
protection. To offset Mr. M.'s 
obligations to his wife and two chil- 
dren of grammar school age he has, 
of course, his Social Security, and 
four industrials and one group pol- 
icy to the total of $6,750. In his 
mind that makes him a well-insured 
man, and to convince me of that fact 
he brought out a small employees’ 
manual, printed by the concern at 
which he works. The booklet stated : 
“All male employees who have been 
with the Company for a period of six 
months are eligible to be included 
in the Company’s P .... Group 
Insurance Plan. This Plan provides 
a $1,000 life insurance policy on a 
term insurance plan; that is, it af- 
fords a good amount of protection 
for the minimum cost. The em- 
ployee pays $0.60 each month; the 
Company pays the balance.” 

Said Mr. M., after reading the 
above and giving just a shade of 
emphasis to the single word good, 


“So, over $6,000 in cash money my 
wife would get if I check out-—that’s 
still pretty good dough. More than 
that she should need? Huh, my pa 
didn’t have half that, and no Social 
Security, neither. Hers didn't, 
neither. We all got along good. 

“And maybe I can’t put out a lot 
of money each year. [I remember 
back when the Superintendent would 
say, ‘Boys, you see those machines 
there: all crated up? When those 
get sold, delivered and paid for, then 
we get paid.’ And we was only 
working a three-day week, too!” 

Winding up the interview, six 
large and well-known strictly ordi- 
nary mutual companies were men- 
tioned. All of them have active 
general agencies located in Indus- 
trial City. The name of one which 
maintains its Home Office in the 
city, was at least recognized, but 
of the others, Asst. Foreman M. 
commented, “What do I know about 
them companies? Nothing—Why 
should I ?” 


The Tough Prospect 


Parked at the curb was a 1951 
Pontiac two-door in the process of 
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Ite the PLUS Value 
that Counts 


When you can offer your 
assured HEALTH — ACCIDENT and 
HOSPITALIZATION in addition to the 
usual LIFE insurance program, then 
you are in an enviable position. If you 
want to know more about this ideal 
combination, write to Wm. D. Haller, 
Vice President and Agency Manager. 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concerd, New Hampshire 
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“Fifty long years!’ 
) & ) 


being washed and hand polished to 
a showroom degree of glitter. ‘The 
man doing the work was clad in 
rubber boots, faded and_ patched 
levis, a shop apron and no shirt. 
He was short and stocky with a 
heavy chest, some of which, to be 
sure, had slipped down below the 
belt line. An almost bald head with 
a thin rim of blonde hair was bared 
to the rays of a hot June Saturday 
afternoon sun. The car radio was 
blasting out a series of loud polkas 
interspersed with announcements in 
an unknown language that was prob- 
ably Polish. 

“Yah, I’m Mr. P.,” he answered 
my introduction. “How did you 
know my name? Oh, a reporter 
well, what the hell! You don’t have 
a microphone in your car like those 
sidewalk guys we hear from Chicago 
wonst in a while, have you? Life 
insurance—sure, I got 
Enough to bury me if we don't get 
A-bombed all to pieces and don't 
need to get buried. 

“Yah, I’m insured under our plan 
at the shop, costs me $1.25 a month, 
and got some with the M .... on 
me and the wife and kids. How 
much? Well, it really ain't none of 


some, 


FIFTY SHORT 


YEARS 


> says the pessi- 


“Fifty short years!”—That’s the 
way it’s said by the optimists, the 
young in spirit. That’s the way we 
say it here. 


We are just finishing our first half 
century this year, . 
original management. 
very well up to now, and we're 
headed for bigger things in the years 


. all under our 
We've done 
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Agents! Do You Want -- 


¢ Large Commissions 
¢ Steady Renewals 
¥ Standard Policies 


(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life com- 
pany in the U. S.) 


¢ Special Policies 


(two of them, both sure-fire best 
sellers.) 


¥ Established Territories in the 
South 

¥ Brand New Territories in 
Texas and Oklahoma 

¥ A Sound Company 


($126 in assets for every $100 of liabil- 
ity). 


















































National Equity Life has operated in the South for 28 
years, and is now expanding into Texas and Oklahoma. 


This may mean unusual opportunities for you. 
Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE INS. CO. 


Little Rock, Arkansas R. D. Lowry, Pres. 









































your business, but I'll say it’s over 
five thousand bucks. 

“Uh uh, I'm not goin’ to buy any 
more, and no one can talk me into 
it. The salesman who collects for 
our insurance here tried to get me 
to, but I wouldn't stand still for it. 
We like to eat good, drive a good 
car and get our house here paid up. 
That’s enough for me. 

“Do I know the difference be- 
tween the kinds of life insurance? 
Sure—some I pay for at the shop 
out of my pay and the other we got 
they get the money from us at home. 
No, I don’t see any life insurance 
salesmen except the fellow who gets 
the money from us. He don’t tell 
us much about insurance, only ex- 
cept we oughta have more. But I 
don't stand still for it.” 


A Reporter's Notes 


\ filling station on the southwest 
corner of Blue Collar Boulevard and 
Lower Middle-Class Avenue is al- 
Ways busy. Its customers range 
from kids checking bicycle tire air 
pressure and occasionally investing 
in new five-cent valves to the proud 
Oldsmobile Rocket owner who 
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everyday, without fail, “fills it up” board motor trade—sales and serv- 
and has four greases and washes _ ice. 

on his charge account every month. “No buy-and-sell agreement. 
Because the station is, in a very real Father 58—probably little or no in- 
sense, a neighborhood center I made surance; son 29, $5,000 G. I. and 
it a point to buy gas there regularly. $2,500 M ... ; son 27, $3,500 (?) 
Also, one evening I, too, requested insurance. Informant has no will; 
a grease job—not so much because ‘probably’ others don’t. No pro- 
the car needed it as for an oppor- visions for disposition of business 
tunity and excuse to visit with the at death; both sons married; father, 
proprietor then on duty. He was a_ widower. 

pleasant speaking young man, and Life insurance “OK” but “don’t 
obviously proud of the station. Be- know much about it.” Hasn’t noticed 
cause of the numerous interruptions ads of companies or of the Institute. 
occasioned by his need to pump gas, “Don’t read much.” 

check oil and wipe windshields, the 

following notes I was then able to , 

make in my reporter's field book The Younger Generation 

tell the story completely : 































































































My evening’s work was over. The 
“Gas station partnership, corner day had been warm, the interviews 
of Blue Collar Boulevard and Lower long and a bit difficult, the south- 
Middle-Class Avenue, operated for west wind swinging down the street 
about twenty years by family. Verbal dry and dusty, all of which gave me 
three-way partnership; father and _ the best of reasons for enjoyment of 
two sons. Small building torn down a glass of the beverage that made the 
in "47; new building, 4 pumps and city famous. And as so frequently 
2 racks. Approximate cost $40,000. happens in what is euphemistically 
They put in $20,000 cash; oil com- termed the poor man’s club, I was 
pany carries 20 year mortgage to be soon in affable conversation with 
paid off on a cent-a-gallon basis. the occupant of the bar stool to my 
Business value now about $75,000 right. 
gross. Also working up an out- 


































































































(Continued on the next page) 

























Flying the Sage Brush Trail 

































































“There’s no doorbells, no tall office buildings, no jammed-up 
traffic in the four New Mexico counties | sell Life, and Accident and 
Sickness for Capitol Life. I’m a ‘Free Agent’...and wherever | set down 
my plane, there’s a warm welcome waiting. 

“| know farmers and ranchers—talk their language. Travelling by 
plane gets me to their backyard. It took a Capitol Life contract, plus an 
all-rounded portfolio to set me up in business. Today, I’m living the life 
I’ve always dreamed about, and earning more than ever before.” 

To qualified Field Underwriters and Agency Managers now re- 
siding in the 13 western states, our Agency expansion program offers 
unusual opportunities for better living and higher earnings. Ambitious 
men are sure to be interested. 


















































Write us for complete details 
THOMAS F. DALY, II 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 
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Blue Collar Market—Continued 


He was a young man of perhaps 
twenty-four or five, dressed in a 
gaudy short sleeved sport shirt and 
slacks. Before him were two glasses, 
one large and one small, comprising 
what is locally known as a “boiler- 
maker and his helper.” The conver- 
sation opened with the weather, 
turned to the White Sox’s chances 
of staying ahead of the Yankees, 
from there to the high cost of enter- 
tainment and prices in general, and 
finally to life insurance. 

Said my new friend, “A couple of 
nights ago some guy was up to talk 
to my dad about it. I was on the 
porch and they were in the living 
room. Boy, that guy sure had a great 
line. He had pa hanging over the 
ropes for a while. But no soap—pa’s 
a pretty smart guy, too. Said a little 
life insurance is O.K., sure, but for 
saving, War Bonds, building and 
loan and buy a house is best.” And 
then the young man added, as an 
afterthought, “Pa’s a damn smart 
guy. One of the best setup men they 
have out at SOA. I’m working out 
there, too. Hope I can do as good.” 

“Well, so long. Gotta pick up my 
girl. Getting married next month. 
Keep your nose clean and your mus- 
tache trimmed, old-timer.” 

(To be continued) 


JAPANESE LIFE INSURANCE 


KISHIMOTO, Associate Re- 
esearch Director of the Nippon 
Life Insurance Company, Tokyo, 
Japan, has recently sent us a resume 
of life insurance conditions in Japan. 
For the fiscal year ending March, 
new ordinary business of Japanese 
life insurance companies totaled 
about $5,000,000,000, while group 
term insurance totaled about 1.4 
billion dollars. This, as Mr. Kishi- 
moto points out, is clearly the result 
of inflation and as of the end of the 
Japanese business year in March, 
life insyrance in force in that country 
totaled $15,300,000,000. 

Assets at the end of the year 
approximated $1,000,000,000. This 
seems like a rather low figure in 
relation to the insurance in force but 
Mr. Kishimoto gives no details as to 
mortality tables used, interest as 
sumption, or types of insurance writ- 
ten. 
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NAVE | NEEL THE FAITH: 


ETIREMENT from _ busi- 

ness affords adequate time 

for contemplation to consider 
tue things done—and undone—in a 
busy, active life. And current events 
now help to show, while looking 
back over that period, one great 
failing that has been growing apace 
in the past 20 years, a failing which 
I, as an American businessman, con- 
doned—neglect of an extremely im- 
portant part of my heritage as an 
American. 

To be sure, I worked at business 
citizenship and all the term seemed 
to imply at the time. But today it 
is clear, in retrospect, there was all 
along too much emphasis on busi- 
ness and not enough on citizenship. 


Padlocked Lips 


Retirement, then, has had the 
special virtue of making me wonder 
whether I had unheedingly allowed 
business interests to keep a padlock 
on my lips. Now, with a feeling that 
I have been “emancipated,” I can 
look back and ask myself: “Have | 
kept the faith that was instilled 
during my early years?” 

Faith in America, in American 
principles, was alive in me in my 
younger days. I did not lose it as I 
grew older. But as time passed it 
was easy to take it for granted. Then 
I became involved in business. And 
that’s where the padlock comes in. 

For years—too many years—] 
simply left many of the concerns of 
citizenship to others. More than a 
few of these “others” were profes- 
sional citizens. But the warning that 
this thought gave was engulfed by 
ever-present business concerns. 
Now, conditions in this country, let 
alone in the rest of the world, de- 
mand that every maturing and ma- 
ture citizen search his soul and act 
upon what he finds there. 

Some businessmen may have 
already come to a decision on this 
score—they may have decided that 
they aren’t eligible yet for “eman- 
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by C. M. CHESTER 
Chairman, General Foods Corp. 


cipation.”” Meaning that they, as 
businessmen, still consider them- 
selves limited in public utterance to 
the kind of topics that have, during 
the past two decades, become con- 
ventional with businessmen : 
ness topics. 


busi- 


Cases 


Oh, it’s all right for businessmen 
to speak quietly in their churches 
on subjects appropriate there. Or 
they’re privileged to talk about their 
hobbies—provided, of course, that 
these in no way impinge upon “con- 
troversial” subjects. There are many 
able, thinking businessmen who 
sense today this padlock on their 
lips. 

Just as an instance, it was dis- 
covered in a small town that the 
town treasurer was short in his 
account, in an amount that wasn’t 
“hay.” But it might have been 
thought to be “hay” the way the 
local taxpaying businessmen side- 
stepped due action against him. 
Some of the businessmen in that 
town turned out to be poor citizens. 
They groaned privately, said little 
or nothing publicly about a crim- 
inal practice, for fear their words 
might backfire and “affect business.” 
They stayed out of local politics, to 
the injury of their own souls and of 
the democratic form of government. 
They just left the dirty work to 
those who had pre-emptied it. They 
thereby encouraged the dirty work. 
If they had deliberately tried, they 
could not have rendered the country 
a greater disservice. 

“Tt isn’t safe for a businessman to 
talk politics.” 


Dodging the Issues 


There’s the padlock. And, in a 
few short years, this expression has 
become an adage. The whole busi- 


ness reminds of Pavlov and his ex- 
periments with stimuli on animals. 
He found out that using a gong, 
then a stick and a piece of meat, he 
could make the bell a symbol for 
meat, and then for punishment. The 
dogs reacted to something that was 
no longer present. 

Similarly, businessmen today are 
defaulting in their citizenship—re- 
acting to a stimulus that is not 
present. To put it another way: 
their lips are sealed from force of 
habit; they retreat at the mere 
thought of expressing openly forth- 
right opinion on issues of national, 
and even local, citizenship. The 
term “citizenship” is used where 
“politics” might do as well. Even 
with my feeling of “emancipation” 
I still tend to retreat (like the dog) 
at the thought of the old taboo. But 
factually, the more businessmen 
think and act in terms of their 
citizenship, the sooner they will be 
able to right the wrongs that exist 
in the low strata of local and na- 
tional politics. 


Individual Fault 


Does this mean that businessmen 
must renounce considerations of 
business in favor of politics—or 
citizenship? Not at all. For business 
has provided the lifeblood of this 
country—made it great and power- 
ful. The nation’s power is homeland 
power. It is its greatest edge over its 
present foreign enemies, as well as 
some of its allies. American business 
enterprise—for so long as it goes 
uncorrupted and free from moles- 
tation by organized domestic groups 
—is at once the despair of America’s 
enemies and America’s hope for 
peace and universal happiness. 

It is my belief that American busi- 
ness, as such, is today basically as 
honorable, as_ socially-minded, as 
conscious of, and as worthy’ of, its 
great responsibility as any group in 
this or any other land. 


—------- (Continued: on the next_page) 





Kept the Faith?—Continued 


The fault implied is not with 
businessmen as a group. The fault 
is more with businessmen as _ in- 
dividuals. The question comes when 
it is put: “Have | kept the faith?” 

Businessmen, as such, have tried 
to carry their heads high, but none 
too successfully even in that. They 
could not be. For, with the padlocks 
on their lips, and all but driven 
underground by false fears, busi- 
nessmen have lost much in morality 
and self-respect. 


Phrases 


Of this there is no surer sign than 
some of the phrasings coined in the 
past decade or two. Once it was 
said: ‘That man has principles and 
integrity ; he is a man of conviction.” 
Now the saying goes: “Oh, that 
fellow is smart; he knows all the 
angles.” 

No, it is not intended that busi- 
nessmen should neglect business in 
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favor of citizenship. That isn’t nec- 
essary. But there must be faith and 
hope that businessmen will find 
ways to practice both business and 


citizenship on a par. In fact, the 
way to better business is through 
better citizenship. 

Many businessmen have shown 
themselves to be men of integrity, 
and foresight and conviction—in 
business. Opinion surveys have 
shown people eager for business 
leaders’ views; people have respect 
for businessmen’s practical experi- 
ence and know-how. There is no 
insurmountable obstacle to a_busi- 
nessman’s emergence as an outstand- 
ing citizen leader. 


Explosions Needed 


Businessmen should not worry too 
much whether they are up to utter- 
ing “imperishable words.” They 
need not be afraid of making mis- 
takes now and then. People will 
forget words and forget or forgive 
errors in citizenship, but they will 
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remember and honor businessnien 
for their civic leadership and _ its 
reassurance. Businessmen and he 
whole country will gain. 

Which brings to mind a business- 
man friend, who recently said : “One 
of these days I’m going to explode 
and tell what I think of this whole 
mess we are in!” 

He'll “explode,” all right—almost 
certainly in private. | wish he would 
explode publicly. It doesn’t do the 
country any good if he confines his 
expression to a few of his associates, 
This man is everything that could 
be asked for in top business leader- 
ship. He’s highly informed, all 
around. He thinks straight. His 
convictions are firm, if private. No 
man has a deeper inner allegiance 
to the American flag. He is sorely 
tried of heart and soul by humanity’s 
present plight and the dangers to 
this country. He is not bewildered. 
Already a national figure in busi- 
ness, he might overnight, by just 
one forthright “explosion,” move on 
to national statesmanship. 

Where and when will he “ex- 
plode” ? 

In this time of emergency, what 
will this man’s answer be when he 
asks himself: “Have | kept the 
faith ?” 

Among American businessmen, 
then, are thousands of the potential 
civic leaders America needs beyond 
all else. Upon their individual an- 
swers to this question rests the 
course of history. The fact is that 
there are not in America enough 
able and willing leaders to go 
around, as yet. If American business 
is to reap its destiny, now is the 
time for individuals, for business- 
men, to come forward—to place 
more emphasis on citizenship—to 
unsnap the padlock—to guide the 
nation back on the road of high 
American principles, a road from 
which we have already strayed too 
long because it was easier to “sim- 
mer” than to “explode.” 


Fre ony Tax Outlook 


dl 

Robert, Jr., it seems, was in difficulties. 
In a moment of weakness he loaned a friend 
$500 without benefit of written receipt. He 
consulted his father. 

Father (considering): "That's easv, me lad. 
Write him and say you need the $1000 
instantly.” 

Robert, Jr.: "You mean $500." 

Father: "That | do not. You say $1000 
and he will write back that he only owes 
you $500. Then you will have it in writing.” 


Beast’s Life News 
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CLAIMS I HAVE PAID 
Provident Mutual Symposium 


HE task of the life insurance 
agent in convincing his pros- 
pects that death holds no re- 
spect for age and that life is some- 
thing you can’t take for granted is 
one which persistently calls for 
realistic experience. : 
Although the Provident Mutual 
claim files are bulging with case 
histories, they necessarily fail to 
reveal their sobering influence on 
the attitude of the agents involved. 
Such experiences, individual and 
personal by nature, can be recounted 
only by them. Western New York's 
Howard C, Gollop tells of two such 
significant experiences in the follow- 
ing story. 


Case Histories 


“On the evening of February 28, 
1944,” relates Mr. Gollop, “I ob- 
tained a $20,000 Protector appli- 
cation from a certified public ac- 
countant who died within two years 
after I delivered the policy. Follow- 
ing his death, I took care of all 
the details for the insurance, plus 
a World War I pension application 
for his 34-year-old widow and four 
sons. 

“In the ensuing five years I have 
kept close to this unusual family. 
Death severed the father’s influence 
over these four boys, but life imsur- 
ance enables their mother to own a 
home, maintain a good automobile 
and devote her full time to her boys 
—and that she is doing a wonderful 
job becomes more apparent with my 
every visit! 

“Recently I was their guest for 
dinner and during the course of 
the conversation, the oldest son, 
who is now 16, said, ‘Mr. Gollop, 
we know what life insurance has 
heen doing for us since our father 
diel, but what would it have done 
for him if he had lived ; what would 
have happened to all that money 
he would have put into it? This 
gave me a splendid opportunity to 
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explain how life insurance also makes 
happy the lives of those who are 
privileged to enjoy the autumn years 
of life, with the result that all four 
of the boys have decided to own all 
the life insurance they can when they 
are earning money. 

“In another case, I added $7000 
of 15-year-term to $4000 of other 
Provident insurance for a district 
sales manager, who only 17 months 
later was killed in a head-on collision 
with a truck. At seven in the morn- 
ing following the night of his death, 
the widow phoned us. I had com- 





The agent who has paid a death 
claim has had an experience he will 
never forget—an opportunity to wit- 
ness at first hand the real meaning 
of life insurance. In the article which 
follows, nine Provident Mutual Life 
Senior Agents give you the stories 
behind some of the dime they have 
paid. They make absorbing and in- 
spiring reading. 











mented that I had never seen two 
people more in love than this man 
and his wife; and they were equally 
devoted to their son and daughter. 

“Her hurt will never heal; but 
what a miracle has been wrought 
by life insurance, social security and 
over $25,000 settlement from the 
trucking company, in which I played 
no small part. She was 45 years old, 
with a son 17 and and a daughter 
10. She said she could never re- 
turn to teaching; but after a year 
she did. She also purchased the 
home which they were renting, she 
and her daughter are living as they 
always had been accustomed, and 
the son is graduating from college 
this year. Life insurance enabled 
her to take a year to adjust herself 
before deciding to go back to teach- 
ing, and the combined incomes have 
afforded them a good standard of 
living.” 

An experience regarding a close 
friend of Albany’s John C. Sloan is 
related here: 


“The local distributor for a well- 
known national firm, George Brown 
already had a fairly large life insur- 
ance program when he first became 
a next-door-neighbor and later my 
close personal friend. His son had 
just finished college and was being 
groomed to take over the retail 
branch of the business when George 
realized that his business and its 
value to his family had outgrown 
his insurance program. 

“So, in June of 1947 I delivered 
a $25,000 policy to George—little 
thinking that after the payment of 
only nine quarterly premiums a 
check for the proceeds under the 
policy would be paid to his wife. 

“Mrs. Brown is now well provided 
for during the rest of her life, and 
the son, to whom I sold $40,000 of 
insurance last year, now has control 
of the retail business. This case is 
a good illustration of life insurance 
in the stellar role of not only safe- 
guarding a business but protecting 
the family as well. 

“Another case involved a young 
college graduate whom I met soon 
after he moved to our town. In 
1938 I insured him for $5000 of 
Providor and in 1941, after a son 
was born, I placed $5000 of term 
on his life. 

“When he died after a short illness 
in the latter part of 1942, the $10,- 
000 proceeds were of great help to 
his wife who has since purchased 
insurance to build a college fund 
for her son.” 


Out West 


From Colorado, Obed W. Fell 
submits two more dramatic stories: 

“Doctor Brown, an examiner of 
mine, wanted to talk with his wife 
before taking a policy for $10,000. 
When he told her of his intention 
she broke out in tears and shouted 
that she would not have anything to 
do with such a ‘blood money plan.’ 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Claims—Continved 


But, fortunately, in spite of her 
protests, I sold him the $10,000 and 
had the premium notices sent te my 
post office box so I could deliver 
them to him in person. When I 
called his office one morning about 
three or four years later, his secre- 
tary sadly informed me that the 
doctor had died in his sleep early 
that morning. The $10,000 was 
used to educate his son who is now 
a physician. 








“Immediately after the son gradu- 
ated from medical college, I met his 
mother, who had once been so hys- 
terical about her husband’s buying 
life insurance. You can’t imagine 
« more changed woman. ‘Mr. Fell,’ 
she said, ‘could’ 1 get a rate book with 
the Provident and have you explain 
it to me so | can go out and talk to 
other women who still feel as I used 
to feel about life insurance?’ 

“In another case I insured a sole 
proprietor for $20,000, learning of 
his death only a week before the 
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Second 


premium was due. His 
widow later told me that she did 
not know what she would have cone 
without this life insurance. As it 
was, she was able to liquidate the 
business and has been living very 
comfortably in California ever since.” 


Hours Well Spent 


In another account of life in- 
surance in action, Louis E. Orcutt, 
New York-Shoemaker, sets down 
the following : 

“Sometime in the 1930’s | fell 
heir to an orphan policyholder, John 
J. Jones, a real estate appraiser who 
owned just $5000 of term insurance, 
In 1940, when the term conversion 
privilege was about to expire, he was 
inclined to drop it. 1 knew he had 
been forced to let all of his other 
insurance lapse during the depres- 
sion years, so | drove over to his 
apartment one evening to discuss 
the matter with him and his wife. At 
first he agreed to convert only $2500 
of the term. However, ia | 
showed him that the final dividend 
on the term would pay part of the 
quarterly premium on the entire 
$5000, he signed for the full con- 
version. 

“That was two months before he 
died in January 1941. Mrs. Jones 
took $2000 in cash and left the 
other $3000 at interest. She has 
made various withdrawals, and the 
balance is now $500. Naturally she 
went to work but the interest has 
been the buffer between her and a 
not-too-kind-world. The hours | 
spent on that conversion have proved 
themselves invaluable.” 


To Benefit His Wife 


Still another interesting yet sober- 
ing experience is related by Bos- 
ton’s Charles E. Thayer: 

“T am glad to say that in my years 
with the Provident I have not had 
very many death claims. There is, 
however, one which I remember 
welly 

“Tt is the case of a man who was 
insured in April 1943 for $5000 by 
the company for which he worked. 
Two years later he was fired and 
the company gave him the policy. 
Following his decision to form a 
firm of his own, which he planned 
to operate on a shoestring, he came 





Best’s Life News 
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to me to see if the policy had any 
cash value. It required all my 
powers of persuasion to induce him 
to maintain this insurance for the 
benefit of his wife and two children 
since he had no other insurance and 
was risking everything in his new 
venture. 

“I personally had to collect the 
next four quarterly premiums. 
Shortly after the fourth premium 
was paid, however, he was killed in 
an automobile accident. In receiving 
the proceeds of this policy, his wife 
told me that this was the only money 
she had because her husband's busi- 
ness had not been in operation long 
enough to be of any value beyond 
paying the outstanding debts.” 


His Wife Objected 


From Detroit comes this story 
by Stephen V. Klem: 

“One of the claims that stands out 
clearly in my mind was paid in 1921 
on the life of a 64-year-old man I 
had insured for a small amount the 
preceding year. 

“Repeated rate increases had 
forced him to discontinue what little 
fraternal insurance he had, so I 
advised him to get at least enough 
to take care of his wife’s immediate 
cash needs. 

“He passed a fine examination, 
and in May of 1920, despite his 
wife’s objection, I delivered a $1500 
policy. In March of the next year, 
following an attack of pneumonia, 
he passed away. 

“When I delivered the Company’s 
check a few days later I found his 
wife confined to bed with a broken 
leg which had prevented her from 
attending her husband’s funeral. ‘T 
don’t know what I would do with- 
out this money,’ she said, ‘and just 
think how T objected to his taking 
the policy.’ ” 

Oregon’s J. Oliver Broleen con- 
vincingly tells how persistent effort 
saved a family from total misfortune. 

Says Mr. Broleen: “Several years 
ago T wrote $10,000 on the life of a 
man who had a wife, a son, and a 
daughter, and during the course of 
our dealings I visited their home 
and became acquainted with the 
family. 

“Two years later he and his wife 
separated, the son and daughter re- 
maining in the custody of the 
mother. Not long afterwards the 
father told me he wanted to sur- 
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render the policies. After remind- 
ing him of the times that I had seen 
his little son and daughter in his 
lap . . . the love there was between 
them . . . that he could not afford 
to cash in the policies . . . that he 
was still their Daddy, tears came 
to his eyes and he promised me he 
would keep this insurance in force. 
However, the policy was changed 
to name the children the beneficiar- 
ies, each of them to have $5000. 
“Several years later he died— 


and, although I had moved away 
from his territory, I received a letter 
from his daughter in Los Angeles 
thanking me for submitting a-plan 
to her Dad and making it possible 
for her to graduate from college. 
She also mentioned that her brother 
was graduating a year later and 
had it not been for this insurance, 
by which she said she and her 
brother would always remember 
their father, they would not have 
been able to graduate. 
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Claims—Continued 


“A policy that became a claim in 
two years was written in 1938 for 
$25,000 on a man who owned a 
transportation company. He and 
a friend were drowned while on a 
fishing trip along the coast—and 
although his business was a pros- 
perous one, the $25,000 his widow 
received enabled her to keep the 
business going until she got a fair 
price for it. The tragic part, how- 
ever, was that I had an appointment 
to see him upon his return for the 


purpose of adding $50,000 more 
insurance on his life.” 

Northern New Jersey’s Frank W. 
Henson tells of a disability case: 

“While dressing after a handball 
game several years ago, one of my 
opponents said, ‘Frank. | wish you 
had been in the business at the 
time I bought $20,000 of insurance 
from Dan Blank. He hasn't come 
to see me since the day | bought the 
policy.’ 

“I knew he wanted to talk with 
me, so I made an appointment. | 
found that both he and his wife 
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would readily have dropped the 
contract which had a $200-per-month 
disability income provision, had | 
not persuaded them otherwise. How- 
ever, | was successful in placing an 
additional $20,000 with a $200-per 
month disability provision, which 
| believed took care of his needs 
quite well. 

“Two months later he was con- 
fined to a hospital to recover from 
double pneumonia and _pleurisy, 
When I visited him, his wife met 
me in the hall and thanked me for 
not letting them drop the original 
$20,000 policy. She is also glad 
that they bought the additional pol- 
icy because ever since then her 
husband has been totally disabled 
from another ailment. He has now 
received $400 per month disability 
income for nearly 10 years.” 


An Illustration 


Fred T. Woolverton, Minneapo- 
lis, offers this illustration of how a 
little money coming during a time 
of great need can seem almost as 
much as a small fortune: 

“The first death claim I ever set- 
tled was to me the most important, 
even though it was but a $1500 
policy. It was one of my earliest 
cases but I learned more of the 
value of insurance from it than 
from all I ever read or heard. 

“A young father was running a 
small business with only fair success 
when I insured him. In a few years 
he was having trouble both with his 
finances and his health. He was pay- 
ing premiums quarterly, and ex- 
cept for a great deal of service would 
have lapsed his insurance. Finally, 
money became so tight for him that 
I suggested he make a $100 loan 
against the policy to get all his pre- 
miums paid for one year. 

“A few days later, I was sur- 
prised to read in the paper that he 
had died suddenly from pneumonia. 

“T felt repaid for all the time I 
had spent with him when T learned 
the true conditions. His wife was 
sick in bed, their mortgage had 
almost been foreclosed, and to ton 
it off their only child, a son, had 
just been committed to a state insti- 
tution. That $1400 meant more to 
the widow then than $10,000 would 
mean now, and at least made it pos- 
sible for her to pav for her husband's 
funeral, the doctor’s bill, and a few 
other expenses.” 





SUPERVISION 


UPERVISION is defined as 

“the act or function of super- 

vising.” Supervise is defined, 
“to oversee, to superintend, to have 
oversight and direction of.” <A 
pretty extensive, and also a rather 
comprehensive, activity or obliga- 
tion. It can stand, I’m confident, 
my few comments, for it has already 
stood up under so many millions of 
words by other writers and speakers, 
it attests its own durability. 

One part of that definition de- 
serves more than passing attention, 
“to have oversight and direction of.” 
The implication is obvious, it seems. 
One cannot supervise anything over 
which he cannot or does not exert 
any direction. I'd like to repeat that 
for emphasis. One cannot supervise 
anything over which he cannot or 
does not exert any direction. Merely 
watching or observing does not con- 
stitute supervising, and it may be 
that some of us need to enlarge what 
we do or revise our opinions of the 
content of our jobs. 


Implication 


Exerting direction over something 
implies that the exerter has a plan 
and exerts direction in order to 
comply with the plan. I hope that 
each of us, who exerts direction in 
our job of supervising, does have a 
plan—not a vague plan based on 
generalities, but a quite detailed plan 
based on specifics. I hope further 
that so far as your Agency Depart- 
ment plans are concerned they are a 
component part of over-all company 
plans and not something separate 
and distinct. The company as a 
whole is the important thing, in spite 
of the fact that you and I both know 
men in various departments of our 
business who believe—or at least act 
as if they believed—that their par- 
ticular part of the business was more 
important than all the rest put to- 
gether. It is rumored that there 
once lived an agency man who held 
such a belief. 
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The company is, however, not 
only bigger than any of its parts, 
it is also the sum or whole of its 
various parts. If the whole is to be 
good, the parts must be good—all of 
them—and they must be integrated. 
That means that you agency men 
must be interested in the other parts 
of your company, and that you have 
a right to know a good deal about 
the other parts and to participate 
in the discussion of, and decisions 
reached, with respect to planning for 
the whole company. 








What is desired as to net costs? 
Very low, low, medium, high. 

What minimum assets-to-liabili- 
ties ratio is it advisable to maintain? 

What program of dividends to 
stockholders, if any, should be 
adopted as a definite goal? 

It is not my object to discuss or 
study in detail the over-all plan of 
any company, but it will not be amiss 
to point out that there should be 
such a plan and that it will include 
decisions with respect to the follow- 
ing questions. 





Does the company’s best oppor- 
tunity lie in catering principally to 
rural or urban business, or can it 
go after both? 

Should it strive for a high average 
size policy, or not? 

Should it cultivate a small area 
intensively, or hit the high spots in 
a large area? 

Should its underwriting policy be 
conservative, average, or liberal ? 

How fast is it desired to grow? 

Should its investment policy be 
framed to produce excess interest 
earnings—with the accompanying 
possibility of capital losses? Shall 
it be aimed at the greatest attainable 
safety of principal with interest def- 
icits to be covered by insurance 
operations? Or what? 

Shall the Investment Department 
attempt in legitimate ways to create 
life insurance, or shall it forget 
everything of that nature? 

Shall the company operate on the 
branch office or general agency plan, 
or a combination of both? 

Shall it contract only full-time 
men? 

Would it be wise to give exclusive 
territory contracts in consideration 
of large production requirements ? 


All Answered 


All these and hundreds of other 
questions have to be answered by 
somebody, or some group, for every 
company in our business. For every 
company represented here, these 
questions have been answered, either 
consciously after consideration, or 
by default and happenstance. Our 
business has been, and to some 
extent still is, such that in a good 
many cases pretty fine over-all re- 
sults have occurred, even though 
most of these questions have never 
been formally considered and an- 
swered, but have been quite uncon- 
sciously answered by the pressures 
of day to day operation. A greatly 
increased price level, which increases 
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Supervision—Continued 


our costs, and a controlled low 
interest rate, which reduces our 
income, make it much more likely 
now that those companies whose 
managements consciously consider 
and answer these questions will get 
to a desirable goal than was true in 
decades gone by. 

So, let’s assume that in your com- 
pany and mine the management, 
including the head of the Agency 
Department, charts a composite goal 


for five or ten years away, breaks 
it down into one-year pieces, and 
then devises ways and means of 
getting to that goal. All right, you, 
Mr. Agency Head, now have your 
intermediate and long-range goals 
and can make detailed plans for 
achieving them. Maybe your presi- 
dent sits in on your planning—imaybe 
he only discusses your plan after you 
and your staff have worked it out. 
In any event, I hope for your sake 
and his that he knows pretty well 
what they are and is in agreement 





maker include the following: 


* 


who are at liberty to inquire. 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 








A Money Maker 


The NON-CANCELLABLE MONTHLY INCOME DISABIL- 
ITY policy is one of the unusual offerings available to Wash- 
ington National representatives. 


Pays up to $200 monthly for 2 years. 
Guaranteed renewable to age 65. 
House confinement not required. 
Incontestable after 2 years. 

Cannot be ridered after issue. 


Accident Benefits from first day of disability; 
Sickness Benefits from first or eighth day, as 
selected by applicant. 

Policy is non-aggregate. 

Rates are low for top-flight coverage. 


* 


Full details about this highly salable coverage (and other 
commission-building plans) will be given to qualified persons 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


G. P. KENDALL, Secretary 


Features of this money 


* 


R. J. WETTERLUND, President 











with you that they are thorough, 
sensible, within the company’s 
means and the Agency Department 
staff's ability, and that they fit in 
with the company’s over-all ob- 
jectives. 


One Essential 


With your definite plans in hand, 
you have started your supervision. 
You are prepared not only to watch 
your agency force but also to direct 
and lead them along defined paths 
to known destinations. How your 
direction will be exerted depends on 
your agency setup. If you have 
salaried managers and agents, you 
can, of course, apply pressures that 
are unavailable to the agency man 
whose agents are compensated en- 
tirely by commissions. Such men 
will really have to lead in order to 
direct, but even for the man whose 
agents are on salary, leadership will 
prove to bring better results than 
compulsion. 

In order to exert direction, 
through leadership or otherwise, one 
thing is absolutely necessary. You, 
personally, or through one of your 
assistants, must know the agent and 
what he is doing. Contact must be 
maintained regularly and frequently 
with the agent, for conditions with 
him can change very fast and it is 
not adequate to assume that he will 
stay on the right path for the next 
twelve months just because he is on 
it today. Even if he could be de- 
pended upon to stay on the path, 
good supervision implies keeping in 
touch with, counseling with, and 
stirring the ambition of the one 
supervised; also, proper feeding of 
the ego for things well done and 
honest sympathy and understanding 
for honorable failures. 


"Super" Supervision 


Supervision at all levels has the 
same basic content and responsibility 
—to have an objective intentionally 
deternfined ; to have a detailed plan 
for reaching that objective ; to know 
the plan well enough to be able to 
communicate it to those who will 
help carry it out; to assign the re- 
sponsibility of each individual (or 
in large plans, the responsibility of 
each individual in the next lower 
rank) ; to convey adequate authority 
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to permit a successful discharge of 
the assigned responsibility ; to main- 
tain contact with those being super- 
vised so the supervisor will know 
how well plan and result are match- 
ing, and so real leadership can exert 
direction and make it pleasant to the 
one being directed. 

Super as a prefix means superior, 
and one of the definitions of vision 
is “the act or power of perceiving 
what is not actually present to the 
eye.” Taken together, one could say 
that the compound word SUPER- 
vision, and particularly with the 
prefix capitalized, means Superior 
Perception. Just as I feel that 
supervision is an appropriate topic 
for this group, so also do | feel that 
Superior Perception is appropriate. 
I feel so because we head, and | 
hope we lead and direct, a large 
group of men and women whose 
combined influence on American life 
is tremendous, and to give leader- 
ship and direction to this powerful 
aggregate we truly need Superior 
Perception. 


Development 


It took superior perception to 
create our business—it did not 
spring into being in its present form. 
The creation of assessment groups 
and fraternals, legal reserve, benefit 
prior to death, limited payment, en- 
dowment, surrender values, optional 
modes of settlement, disability and 
double indemnity, all required “‘su- 
perior perception” on the part of 
someone. Someone saw the future 
more clearly than the rest, and so 
the additional service was created 
for our policyowners. 

In selling life insurance, we have 
sold and are selling a way of life 
really, particularly in the earlier 
days—the days before we divined so 
many ways to appeal to the selfish 
side of the prospect. Our prede- 
cessors of decades ago had to sell 
almost entirely on the basis of 
unselfishness with little benefit to the 
buyer except the satisfaction of 
knowing that he was doing his share 

his people wouldn’t have to accept 
charity or go to the poor house. 
One selfish aim he could realize by 
buying—he could keep people from 
speaking scornfully of him after his 
death as a “poor provider.” To let 
your own fall on the support of the 
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@ $100 a month, Septem- 
ber through May, for her 
living expenses while 
she’s in college. 


$150 each September 
and February to help 
meet tuition fees. 


too.” 


INSURANCE 


Newark, N. J 





Prudential security plans sell because they serve. 


Carol Anderson started college at the age of one. Her dad, 
William Anderson, a Missouri doctor, has guaranteed her 
education with a Prudential plan that will pay— 


Frank Wilton, The Prudential man who sold this plan, 
says, “Dr. Anderson liked it so well that we arranged a 
similar one for his other daughter. I find that when a 
man meets all the other responsibilities of planning a good 
future for his family, he’s usually anxious to make sure 
that his children will have a good educational start in life 


The above facts are based on an actual case 
but of course true identities are not given. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


A mutual life insurance company 


Home Office: Western Home Office: Canadian Head Office: 
. Los Angeles, Calif. 





COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Toronto, Ont. 





neighbors or the town or the govern- 
ment was once a badge of dishonor 
which very few wanted to wear even 
after their death. 

We taught self-reliance and in- 
dependence. While not ordained 
ministers, we taught a lot of religion 
in espousing the principles of thrift 
and honesty and industriousness and 
the precept that God helps those who 
help themselves. 

We still sell a way of life even 
though we now base much of our 
sales appeal to the selfish side of the 





prospect. Maybe the lure of early 
cash values, retirement incomes, and 
the like which have been added to 
bring tangible personal benefits to 
the life insurance buyer have not 
been all net gain. We may have 
been doing a better job of building 
and strengthening character when 
our appeal was based on only mental 
and spiritual benefit to the buyer 
himself. 

In addition to a way of life, we 
have, for several decades, been 

(Continued on the next page) 
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selling something else that is not to 
be found in the policy contract any 
more than is the way of life I 
mentioned. We have been selling 
“security.” Actually, of course, 
we've promised only to pay dollars 
when, as, and if certain things 
happened, but the buyer believed 
(and still does) that he was buying 
security and the life insurance com- 
pany would guarantee that he got 
it. Maybe we didn’t undertake to 
sell security—maybe our Home 
Offices failed to realize that we were 
selling more than just dollars, BUT 


none can deny that whether we like 
it or not—whether we intended it 
or not—we are expected to deliver 
security. 

Are we doing it? I wish I could 
say yes but you'd catch the lie. 
We paid a claim last month on a 
contract that was bought in 1939, or 
earlier, and we failed badly in de- 


livering the security that man 
thought he was buying. We only 
delivered sixty per cent of it. Sure, 


we paid every dollar the contract 
called for, but those dollars were 
only sixty per cent as good as when 
he bought. Is your company doing 


any better? Are you very proud of 














it? Do you feel any personal re- 
sponsibility for it? 

The great war of the 40’s and the 
great debt piled up during it can be 
blamed mostly for this deterioration 
of the dollar, but not all. The war 
didn’t cause all the inflation, nor 
was it the principal reason the dollar 
has recaptured so little of what it 
lost in value in this past decacle. 
Federal deficits and continued ex- 
cessive taxes have also played a 
part; and, why have we had and 
still continue to have both excessive 
taxes and federal deficits? Because 
we have excessive federal spending. 
Excessive spending must result in 
either excessive taxes or deficits, or 
both. And we have excessive spend- 
ing because our thinking about some 
things has changed. 

Is there any shame today in 
taking charity from the Govern- 
ment ? 

Is there any shame today in tak- 
ing advantage of your neighbor 
particularly if you can’t call him by 
name ? 

ls there any sense of wrong-doing 
when | ask my Congressman to get 
a special subsidy for my group? 

Is the average worker embarrassed 
if he puts in and gets paid for tak- 
ing seven hours to do two or three 
hours’ work? 

Do you find much honest concern 
in our adult population about the 
loads we are building up for our 
children to carry? 

Or do you find millions of per- 
sons making up many separate 
groups with both hands reaching 
out for gifts, bonuses, subsidies, 
special consideration, and—in many 
cases—not asking for it as a favor 
but almost demanding it as a right? 

The superior perception we as 
leaders of our sales forces need 
is to perceive the end result of those 
trends of thinking and exert our- 
selves to change enough of them be- 
fore it is too late. As citizens, we 
have a sizable responsibility, but as 
life insurance salesmen, we have 
an even, greater responsibility than 
most people. We must strive to 
save the integrity of the dollar in 
order to deliver what we have sold, 
but we must also preserve it to 
protect our joint and individual 
liberty, for we can’t lose the one 
without losing the other. 


‘Before a - Spring Conference Agency Manage- 
ment Assn. Small Companies Meeting. 
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One Way 
To Bigger Sales 


OccivEeNTAL SALES per policy are 
higher again this year. Up nearly $1,000 
over 1950, they’re now averaging $8,468 
per case. 

The reason, we think, is obvious. It’s Occi- 


dental’s plan of one-policy programming. 


Bigger sales are easier to build when the 
buyer can have such popular features as 
Family Income, Income Protection, Mort- 
gage Protection, and $10 a month Income 
Disability all written in one policy contract 
with his basic protection. 


We'll write Accident and Sickness, too, 
under the same premium billing. 


4 
CAoddsanad Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


«+ THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU 90" 
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William Montgomery |a 
reedoms Foundation |.. 


Advertisement below which won this Freedoms 

Foundation ‘‘Certificate of Recognition’’, appeared in 

Washington newspapers during Acacia’s Billion Dollar 
Jubilee, September, 1950. 





There is 
no substitute for 


Personal Service 
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This week, here in Washington, Billion Dollars of Life Insurance in Force 
Acacia has been host to its top field has been sold on this unique basis by 
representatives and branch office cash- Acacia's own representatives on the 
iers from all over the United States. lives of individual policyholders. 

To these leading Acacia career men There are more than 600 life insur- 
and women, who have earned the right ance companies in the United States. 
to be here and participate in Acacia's Only 25 of them have a Billion Dollars 
Billion Dollar Jubilee, is due a large or more of Ordinary Life Insurance in 
share of the honor and credit for Force. And of these 25, only Acacia 
Acacia's remarkable achievement in has built from the ground up, in one 
doubling its Insurance in Force in less man's lifetime. 
than 7 years. As a fitting climax to this great Bil- 

Believing that a policyholder is best lion Dollar Jubilee Week, these field 
served when his life insurance policy is and branch office representatives, to- 
*tailored’' to his individual needs gether with every member of Aca- 
and serviced by one of our own cia's Home Office staff, will 
trained representatives, Acacia » gather tonight in the Main Ball- 
has never reinsured any other room of the Mayflower Hotel to 
company's risks or accepted celebrate this outstanding 
group, rokerage or wholesale fy achievement and to receive 
insurance of any kind whatso- from Acacia's Officers and Direc- 
ever. Every dollar of Acacia's tors thanks for a job well done. 





ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Warhongren, D.C. 


WM MONTGOMERY, Premdeer 


ACACIA 
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Acacia Mutual has been built on the 
simple but sincere belief that “There is 
No Substitute for Personal Service”. 





This fundamental principle, as expressed 
in our advertising, has been acclaimed by 
the Freedoms Foundation as an outstand- 
ing example of the American Way of 
Life . . . for which Acacia was awarded 
the Freedoms Foundation coveted “Certi- 
ficate of Recognition”. 


We are proud of this special honor that 
has come to Acacia for following a prin- 
ciple that has contributed so materially 
to the Company’s great progress. 





MUTUAL LIFE]I 


Home Office: Acacia Building, Washington 1, D. C. 
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and Acacia honored by 


..- For Outstanding Achievement in Bringing About 
a Better Understanding of the American Way of Life” 








4 Question of Vital Importance 


- to every Life Insurance 


Policyholder in America 


4 .. Life Insurance 
Fails 


William Montgomery 


President 


Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
Washington, D. C. 

















Mr. Montgomery, President of Acacia Mutual, has won 
nation-wide acclaim for his fight against the perpetual threat 
of Communism which has as its sole objective the downfall 
and destruction of our Government and the substitution of 
Russian slavery for American freedom. 


For his challenging message, “If Communism Prevails . . . 
Life Insurance Fails” Mr. Montgomery was recently awarded 
the Honor Medal of the Freedoms Foundation. In present- 
ing the medal, Foundation President Kenneth D. Wells 
said that if the life insurance companies would follow Mr. 
Montgomery's suggestion for uniting all of their policy- 
holders in the fight against Communism, “it would be one 
of the greatest contributions to the future welfare and 
security of our land that the life insurance industry could 
possibly make.” 

Nearly a half million copies of Mr. Montgomery's stirring 
message have been distributed in response to popular de- 
mand. You, too, may have a copy by merely writing to 


Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company, Washington 1, 
D. C. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Across from the Nation’s Capitol 
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NATIONAL QUALITY 
AWARD 


HE National Quality Award 

for 1951 has been presented to 
more agents than in any previous 
year ; 7,875 underwriters throughout 
the United States have been honored 
by special presentation ceremonies 
arranged by life underwriter associa- 
tions in their local communities. 


In Canada, where final figures are 
not in yet since the qualifying year 
ended June 30, the number of quali- 
fiers is ten per cent ahead of last 
year. 


This is the seventh anniversary 
year for the N.Q.A. in the U. S. 
First awards for persistent business 
were presented by the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and 
the Agency Management Association 
in 1945. In that time, there has been 
a growing consciousness among field- 
men and their companies of the value 
of careful underwriting fitted to ac- 
tual needs. This business that per- 
sists means to the agent, N.Q.A. 
sponsors point out, not only in- 
creased income through renewal 
checks, but a larger volume of new 
business from clients and an ex- 
panded market of referred prospects. 


Top Producers 


As a prestige builder for the agent, 
the National Quality Award is be- 
coming increasingly important. Com- 
panies have recognized their award 
recipients with stories in their maga- 
zines, with advertisements in trade 
journals and with dignified an- 
nouncements to their agents’ clients 
and prospects. Local life under- 
writer associations have arranged 
newspaper publicity for their quali- 
fying members and the N.Q.A. win- 








OPPORTUNITY 


A life insurance company domiciled in the 
South has an opening in its Group Depart- 
ment for a man experienced with Group 
Life and Group A & H ome Office con- 
nection which requires ability both in the 
field and the Home Office desired. Group an- 
nuity experience desi‘able but not required. 
The company is a leader in its territory. In 
applying give age, details of experience and 
pertinent data. 


L-54 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 











ner has become one of the best known 
men in his hometown. 


Analysis of the winner’s rolls this 
year by N.A.L.U. and L.I.A.M.A. 
shows that the backbone of the life 
insurance field force is indeed repre- 
sented. This year, for instance, 529 
members of the Million Dollar 
Round Table qualified for the award. 
The C.L.U. designation is held by 
696 N.Q.A. recipients. Of the 7,875, 
151 are women and eleven of them 
have received the award for seven 
consecutive years. Eighty-six of the 
women qualifiers are members of 
N.A.L.U.’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table. 


Goal 


Winning the award every year has 
become a goal for many agents. Five 
hundred seventy-nine of them have 
qualified in each of the seven years 
since the inception of the award, and 
819 have made the grade for six 
years. The five-year award this year 
went to 879 fieldmen. Total first- 


time qualifiers in 1951 was 1,872, the 
largest number since 1945. This is 
further evidence of N.Q.A.’s grow- 
ing popularity. 

Based on 1949 and 1950 produc- 
tion, the National Quality Award for 
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1951 required a persistency record 
of 90 per cent of $150,000 on 15 lives 
in each of the two years, plus mem- 
bership in N.A.L.U. Applications 
were received up to March 31 and 
processed by the award’s sponsors. 

Agency Management Association’s 
Quality Business Committee is 
headed by James H. Cowles, agency 
vice president, Provident Mutual, 
Philadelphia. Vice Chairman for the 
U. S. is L. J. Doolin, manager of 
agencies, Fidelity Mutual, Philadel- 
phia; Vice Chairman for Canada is 
C. C. Johnson, agency supervisor, 
London Life, London, Ontario. The 
National Association’s Committee on 
Conservation is headed by Elmer C. 
Moore, New York Life representa- 
tive in Wichita, Kansas. 

Sponsors of N.Q.A. in Canada 
are the Agency Management Asso- 
ciation, the Canadian Life Under- 
writers Association and the Agency 
Section of the Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association. 


LIFE INSURERS' COMMITTEES 


M. SHEFFIELD, JR., presi- 

edent of the Life Insurers Con- 
ference and executive vice president 
of the Life of Georgia, has announced 
the personnel of the Life Insurers 
Conference Standing Committees for 
the administrative year 1951-52. 

These committees and their re- 
spective chairmen are as follows: 
Advisory—Bascom Baynes, presi- 
dent, Home Security Life; Attend- 
ance—A. A. Biggio, vice president, 
Liberty National Life; Auditing— 
Wyatt Smith, secretary-treasurer, 
Home Beneficial Life; Business 
Standards—E. W. Craig, president, 
National Life & Accident; Creden- 
tials—Guilford Dudley, Jr., vice 
president, Life & Casualty of Ten- 
nessee; Laws and _ Legislation- 
Ashley C. Tobias, Jr., president, 
Palmetto State Life ; Membership 
John T. Acree, Jr., president, Lin- 
coln Income Life; Public Relations 
—Powell Stamper, sales promotion 
manager, National Life & Accident ; 
Resolutions—J. R. Leal, vice presi- 
dent, Interstate Life & Accident; 
Statistics—R. W. Wiltshire, asst. 
vice president, Home Beneficial 
Life; Accident and Health—W. P. 
Tate, president, Independence Life 
& Accident. 
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MISCELLANY 


The Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany passed the $10,000,000,000 in- 
surance mark during the first half 
of this year. Aetna thus becomes one 
of seven United States life insurance 
companies that have more than ten 
billion dollars of insurance in force 
on their books. 

In what is claimed to be a new 
record, the company had ten em- 
ployees become associates of the So- 
ciety of Actuaries as the result of 
the examinations held this spring. 
This, according to the company, is 
the largest group ever to qualify 
from a Hartford insurance company. 

Another Hartford company also 
did pretty well in the exams when 
13 members of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral actuarial staff passed one or 
more examinations. 


ww YK 


With the completion of the 106th 
school in agency management, the 
Agency Management Association 
concluded its 1951 schedule and 
announced that 511 managers and 
home office agency officials were 
graduated. They came from 115 
companies. Total number of gradu- 
ates since inception in 1929 now ex- 
ceeds 5,300. 
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Following the lead of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life of Boston and 
the Mutual Life of New York, the 
Canada Life Assurance Company in 
Toronto has established a weather 
beacon atop its home office so that 
all the people need do is look up at 
the tower to see what the weather 
is going to be for the next day. 
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\t the annual election of the 
Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers, Inc., the following were 
elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, William D. Davidson, C.L.U., 
Equitable Society; Ist vice presi- 
dent, B. H. Groves, C.L.U., 
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Travelers; 2nd vice president, 
Russell C. Whitney, C.L.U., Con- 
necticut Mutual and treasurer, Free- 
man J. Wood, Lincoln National. 
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The gross rate of interest on new 
investments made by the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life during the first six 
months of this year was 4.01% 
compared with 3.96% on new in- 
vestments for the year 1950. 
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The part insurance plays “Shar- 
ing Economic Risks” was shown in 
a television broadcast on August 9 
last in the form of a ten-minute 
sound motion picture produced by 
Coronet Instructional Films and dis- 
tributed in association with the /n- 
stitute of Life Insurance. The 
presentation was part of a series 
called “America Speaks” and the 
audience was estimated at 4,000,000. 
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A most interesting “eye witness 
account” of the recent Kansas City 
flood has been sent by the Public 
Relations Department of the Aansas 
City Life to all its agents in the 39 
states and the District of Columbia 
in which it operates. This per- 
sonal account indicates that the com- 
pany was most fortunate in that its 
business was affected very little 
by the disaster. 
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Rescue and_ relief operations 
throughout the long and hazardous 
hours of the flood and. fire were 
directed largely by two of the com- 
pany’s officials. They were Joseph R. 
Stewart, associate general counsel, 
who is chairman of the Kansas City- 
Jackson County Chapter, American 
Red Cross, and O. D. Welch, as- 
sistant secretary, who is chairman 
of the disaster committee of the Red 
Cross Chapter in Kansas City. 


A new section has just been added 
to the recruiting manual used by the 
Mutual Benefit Life entitled “It’s 
A Good Time to Enter the Life 
{nsurance Business.” It is pointed 
out therein that today people have 
more money for life insurance, the 
public acceptance of life insurance is 
currently higher than ever before 
and unlike in other fields, there is 
no shortage. The manual is de- 
signed for general agents’ and man- 
agers’ use with prospective agents. 
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Membership in the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters at 
the close of the fiscal year totaled 
51,145, just 111 under last year’s 
total. There are now 576 local 
associations, representing a gain of 
13 over 1950 and a new all-time 
high. 
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The mortgage portfolio of the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont has passed 
the $300,000,000 mark. This com- 
pany, which at year’s end had 66% 
of its physical assets so invested, has 
long been a substantial purchaser (in 
relation to its size) of FHA and 
more recently VA mortgages. 


KW 


At the annual election meeting of 
the New York Chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters, Pasquale A. 
Quarto, C.L.U. was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year. “Pat,” as 
he is known to most of the life in- 
surance men in the metropolitan 
area, is the director of training for 
the Life Underwriter Training 
Council and has contributed sub- 
stantially to its growth since. its 
inauguration. 
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The International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, 


familiarly known as The World 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Bank, became the No. 1 group pol- 
icyholder of the New York Life 
when the contract was signed on 
July 1. The policy covers 425 mem- 
bers of the staff for a face amount 
of approximately $2,250,000. 
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For the fifth consecutive time, A. 
J. Ostheimer, III of the North- 
western Mutual Life in Philadelphia, 
led the entire agency force in that 
company in gross volume of sales 
with over $6,740,000 of insurance 
written on 2,203 lives during the 
agent’s year (June to June). Dur- 
ing the past ten years, Mr. Osthei- 
mer’s total insurance written is $37,- 
660,000 on 13,459 lives. 


KW OW 


In observing its 45th birthday, the 
Occidental Life Insurance Company 
of California on August 14 passed 
the $3,000,000,000 of insurance in 
force mark, 
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The Pacific Mutual has jumped 
the gun and created a national slogan 
for its sales force, “52 in 52.” This 
means the emphasis will be on con- 
secutive weekly production. Two 
company agents will not find this 


— 


idea particularly new—Cesare Mar- 
accini and Abram L. Geller. The 
former has 26 and the latter 23 
years of consecutive weekly produc- 
tion. 
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An interesting booklet “Service- 
men’s Indemnity and Insurance Acts 
of 1951” has been prepared by the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany for distribution among the 
policyowners who are veterans or 
service men and those who may enter 
the armed services. It gives a rather 
complete story, including the recent 
changes, in easily understood lan- 
guage regarding G. I. insurance. 
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The Phoenix Mutual Life of Con- 
necticut has recently announced that 
it has acquired a tract of land in 
West Hartford for the site for a 
new home office at some future time. 
The land, consisting of approxi- 
mately sixty acres, adjoins, the 
campus of St. Joseph’s College. 


ww 


Approximately 5,300,000 em- 
ployees throughout the United 
States and Canada were covered by 
group life insurance in the Pru- 
dential as of July 1, representing a 
gain of 283% over the past five 
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years. Edmund B. Whittaker, vice 
president in charge of group activi- 
ties, in commenting stated in part: 
“Personally I would like to see every 
employee covered by group insur- 
ance equal to one year’s salary, and, 
if private industry shouldered its 
responsibility, we have nothing to 
worry about.” 

Bernard C. Lewis, who, in his 
first year as an agent for the com- 
pany, has sold more than $1,000,000 
of life insurance, explained why he 
left the grocery business for the life 
insurance business: “1 thought in- 
surance would be easier to sell than 
food because it is cheaper.” 

Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries of the Prudential 
reached a new high of over $340, 
000,000 during the first six months 
of this year. Of the total, more than 
$936,000 was on claims arising from 
Korean war deaths. 
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In a program sponsored by the 
Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion, Inc., Dr. Harold B. Gilbreth, 
head of the Department of Com- 
merce and Economics at Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C., and Nestor 
R. Roos, Instructor in Accounting, 
College of Commerce, Louisiana 
State University, spent six weeks 
visiting various departments of the 
Travelers Insurance Company this 
summer. This program was in- 
augurated last summer when several 
life companies had college teachers 
visit their offices. 


SALES 


New paid business for the first 
half of 1951 in the Bankers Life of 
Iowa exceeded $100,000,000, and 
represented a 15% gain over the 
same period in 1950, and a 31% 
gain over the same period in 1949. 
The in force at the half-year mark 
was $1,622,538,328. 
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New paid life insurance in the 
Berkshire Life during the first six 
months of this year showed a gain 
of approximately 10% over the same 
period in 1950. 
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By the middle of this year the 
amount of life insurance in force in 
Canada had risen to an all-time 
high of nearly $16,500,000,000. This 
is a half-year increase of about $750,- 
000,000. Making allowances for the 
difference in population, Canadians 
are insured to about the same extent 
as residents on this side of the line. 
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New business for the first six 
months of this year in the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life amounted to $126,- 
782,080, representing the largest 
production for any six months’ 
period in the company’s history and 
a 5.9% increase over the corre- 
sponding period last year. The in 
force at mid-year was $2,194,928,- 
834. 
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New business written by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
during the first six months of 1951 
amounted to $650,309,066, repre- 
senting a record volume for the half- 
year period. 
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Over $32,000,000 of new sales 
were made during the month of June 
by representatives of the Franklin 
Life Insurance Company in honor 
of J. V. Whaley, vice president and 
director of agencies. During the first 
six months of this year the issued 
business showed a 20% gain over 
the same period in 1950. 


Record production was achieved 
by the Great American Reserve In- 
surance Company of Dallas, Texas 
during the first six months of this 
year when the company issued $14,- 
165,733 of life insurance, plus a 
substantial volume of accident and 
health insurance. The average com- 
missions earned, including all full 
time salesmen, for the first six 
months was $3,786.58. 
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New sales for the first six months 
by the Great-West Life Assurance 
Company exceeded $161,000,000, 
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SHOULD INCLUDE NON-CANCELLABLE 
AND GUARANTEED RENEWABLE DIS- 
ABILITY INCOME INSURANCE THAT 
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Field Training. 
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representing the largest six months’ 
total on record and greater than the 
total volume for any whole year 
prior to 1946. Business in force at 
the half-year mark was $1,785,000,- 
000. 
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During the first seven months of 
this year new paid business in the 
Guarantee Mutual Life showed a 
6.4% gain over the same period in 
1950. The in force as of August 1 
was $291,044,060. 


During the first six months of 
this year the Liberty Life Insurance 
Company of Greenville, S. C. showed 
an increase of $27,233,831 of total 
insurar.ce in force. 
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New business for the National 
Life of Vermont exceeded $70,000,- 
000 for the first seven months of 
this year, representing a 7% gain 
over the corresponding period in 
1950. 
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New paid business for the New 
England Mutual totaled more than 
$34,000,000 in July, representing the 
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John heard next that dieting, 

Was the only thing ’twould cure him, — 
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Prompt and predictable underwriting* 
in the Home Office is worth a bag of 


underwriter. It means time 


gold to the professional field : OA 


saved in calling on prospects 7" 
. +. money made in completing sales, and 
delivering the policy. Many Union 
Risk Mutual Home Office people, including 
the President, have been in the field 
themselves . . 
field man’s eyes. And Union Mutual, 


on a personal, individual basis \\ 
— for more sales, more profits. — 


. can see it through the 


though big enough to offer 
comprehensive personal cov- 


erage, is small enough to work 


* The average time required to underwrite 
a life policy is 3 days from receipt of 
application to mailing of policy. 
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largest production for that month in 
the history of the company. For the 
first 7 months the paid business was 
$206,000,000, also greater than jor 
any corresponding period in the past 
and 29% ahead of last year. 
Ww 

Sales of new business of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life during 
the first 6 months of 1951 amounted 
to $214,661,000, representing an in- 
crease over the same period in 1950. 


In “June for John” the agents of 
the Ohio National, in honor of presi- 
dent Evans, wrote $12,073,000, the 
largest amount of business for one 
month in the company’s history. 


In the first six months of this year 
new business in the Ohio State Life 
Insurance Company showed a 40% 
increase over the same period in 


1950. 


New business for the Penn Mu- 
tual Life totaled $138,000,000 for 
the first six months of this year, 
representing a 7% gain over the 
comparable period in 1950. 
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New insurance paid-for during the 
first six months of this year by the 
Provident Mutual Life totaled $57,- 
781,000, representing a 5% gain 
over the same period in 1950, In- 
surance in force at the end of the 
half year was $1,424,068,000. 


June production for the Republic 
National Life of Texas established 
a new all-time record and totaled 
$8,183,301 of life insurance and $73,- 
205 of accident and health premiums. 
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June, 1951 showed the largest paid 
ordinary business for that month in 
the history of the State Mutual Life. 
The total was $10,045,035. Six 
months’ ordinary paid this year 
amounted to $58,361,364, represent- 
ing a gain of 16% over the same 
period in 1950. 
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NALU CONVENTION 


HE completed schedule for 

the 62nd annual convention 

of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters which will 
take place in the Biltmore Hotel in 
Los Angeles, September 17-21, has 
been announced by John D. Moyna- 
han, C.L.U., president, and Charles 
EK. Cleeton, C.L.U., Los Angeles, 
vice-president and national program 
chairman. 

This year marks the first NALU 
annual convention to be held on the 
West Coast since 1932, at which 
time it was conducted in San Fran- 
cisco. Prior to that, the 1924 annual 
event was held in Los Angeles. In 
view of these facts, NALU state 
and local representatives in the 
Golden State anticipate one of the 
most spectacular annual conventions 
ever to be conducted by the Associ- 
ation, and with an attendance drawn 
from all sectors of the country that 
may set a new record, stated Gerald 
W. Page, Los Angeles, general 
convention chairman. 


First Day 


The convention program will get 
under way officially on September 
17, when the directors of the Ameri- 
can Society of CLU’s will convene 
for an all-day session. The same 
day the many NALU committees 
will hold day-long deliberations with 
each committee meeting in separate 
rooms in the Hotel and to which 
all NAILU members are invited. 
One other important meeting sched- 
uled on opening day is that of 
NALU’s Board of Trustees which 
will reconvene at 4:00 PM. The 
Board will hold its first meeting on 
the Saturday preceding the conven- 
tion, 

The program for Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 18, calls for an all-day session 
of the National Council, starting 
at 9:30 AM, when NALU’s govern- 
ing body will hear and approve or 
amend the various reports of the 
committees. 

The ‘“Wheelhorse” luncheon that 
is slated to take place at 12:15 PM 
is being held for all state and local 
officers and committeemen and will 


For September, 1951 


feature a panel of prominent indi- 
viduals in Association and life in- 
surance circles. The luncheon is 
sponsored by NALU’s Committee 
on Associations of which A. Jack 
Nussbaum, NALU trustee, Mil- 
waukee, is chairman. 

The American College trustees 
will meet at 2:00 PM for their an- 
nual executive session. Two out- 
standing affairs slated to take place 
that evening are the American Col- 
lege trustees dinner, and the an- 
nual reception and dinner of the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table, at which Norma Was- 
son Bard, Los Angeles, WOMDRT 
chairman will preside. D. Gordon 
Hunter, vice president, Phoenix 
Mutual will be the featured speaker 
at this affair. 

The first general convention ses- 
sion that highlights Wednesday's 
calendar of events will be preceded 
by the annual breakfast meeting of 
the American Society of CLU’s, 
which, by tradition, is followed by 
an all-day meeting of the directors 
of that group. 

Two distinguished leaders in the 
world of business will address the 
first general convention session this 
year. They are Leroy A. Lincoln, 





WEST COAST 
OPPORTUNITIES 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Population: 380,576 
Gain 26°/,—10 years 


Center of the rapidly 
growing industrial East 
Bay, Oakland is becom- 
ing an Empire in itself. 
Offers unusual opportuni- 
ties for growth with West 
Coast Life. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


chairman of the board of the Metro- 
politan Life, and Paul G. Hoffman, 
director of the Ford Foundation. 
Another important phase of this 
session will be the presentation of 
the annual report by NALU Presi- 
dent John D. Moynahan, C.L.U., 
who, at that time, will render a com- 
plete account of NALU’s objectives 
and achievements during his term 
of administration. 

Two other significant events will 
take place at noon when the Wom- 
en’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table and the Life Underwriter 
Training Council will conduct their 
individual annual luncheon sessions. 
The WQOMDRT luncheon program 
will present a question and answer 
forum with a panel of 10 leading 
women underwriters who will un- 
dertake to answer all types of ques- 
tions concerning life insurance that 
are submitted by the guests. 

Principal speaker for the luncheon 
program of the Life Underwriter 
Training Council will be Dr. Arthur 
G. Coons, president of Occidental 
College in Los Angeles a prominent 
educator and economist. Wednes- 
day afternoon will be left open for 
sightseeing, entertainment and _ re- 
laxation. 


Hollywood Bowl Affair 


The evening of that same day has 
been set aside for the annual dinner 
and conferment exercises of the 
American College and the American 
Society of CLU’s. Featured speaker 
will be Dr. Fred D. Flagg, Jr. presi- 
dent, University Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

What is certain to be one of the 
big drawing cards of the entire con- 
vention week is scheduled to take 
place also on Wednesday evening 
at the gigantic Hollywood Bowl 
when the Los Angeles Association 
of Life Underwriters will act as co- 
hosts with United Cerebral Palsy 
\ssociations, Inc., for a top-flight 
show headed by the incomparable 
Bob Hope. Mirthmaster Hope will 
introduce a long list of “name” en- 
tertainers who will take part in the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Saturday, September 15 
















































































9:30 A.M. N.A.L.U. Board of Trustees (all day). 
Monday, September 17 
:30 A.M. American Society, C.L.U., Directors (all day). 

10:00 A.M. N.A.L.U. Committee Meetings (throughout day). 
4:00 P.M. N.A.L.U. Board of Trustees 

Tuesday, September 18 
9:30 A.M. Meeting of the National Council (all day). 
12:15 P.M. Wheelhorse Luncheon 
2:00 P.M. American College Trustees 
6:30 P.M. American College Trustees’ Dinner 

Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round Table— 
Reception and Dinner 

Wednesday, September 19 
8:15 A.M. American Society, C.L.U., Breakfast 
9:15 A.M. General Convention Session 





American Society, C.L.U., Directors (all day). 
12:15 P.M. Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round Table— 
Luncheon and Round Table Discussion 
Life Underwriter Training Council Luncheon 























Afternoon Open for Relaxation and Recreation 








6:30 P.M. American College and American Society, C.L.U.— 
inner and Conferment Exercises 

















Thursday, September 20 


9:00 A.M. Executive Secretaries (all day). 
9:15 A.M. National Sales Seminar 
Meeting of the General Agents and Managers 
12:15 P.M. General Agents’ and Managers’ Luncheon 
Women Underwriters’ Luncheon 
2:30 P.M. Meeting of the National Council 
Convention Business Session 
American Society, C.L.U.—Seminar on Chapter 
Activities 







































































6:00 P.M. Company Dinners 
10:00 P.M. Presidents’ Reception and Ball 
Friday, September 21 
9:15 A.M. General Convention Session 
1:00 P.M. Fellowship Luncheon 











Saturday, September 22 
9:30 A.M. N.A.L.U. Board of Trustees 
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performance. This show will be a 
benefit performance for the Cerebral 
Palsey Fund of which Bob Hope is 
co-chairman with the popular Kate 
Smith, 


Sales Seminar 


On Thursday morning, NALU’s 
state and local executive secretaries 
will meet in a day-long session at 
which time the many complex op 
erational problems at the state and 
local level will be thoroughly aired. 

On that day the ever-popular 
annual National Sales Seminar will 
get under way at 9:15 AM _ spot- 
lighting an all-star cast of five of 
the nation’s top ranking life insur 
ance sales authorities. 


Managers Group 


The annual meeting of the General 
Agents and Managers will take place 
at the same time as the sales seminar 
and will be a meeting of extreme im- 
portance, for at this time the forma- 
tion of the new General Agents and 
Managers Section will crystallize 
and the election of officers of the 
Section will take place. This meet- 
ing will be followed by a luncheon 
of the General Agents and Managers 
group. 

The Women Underwriters have 
prepared a luncheon program that 
shapes up as being one of the best 
that the group has ever presented. 
Elsie Doyle, Cincinnati, chairman 
of the Women Underwriters group, 
has announced that Nell F. Burns, 
New England Mutual, Eve Byron 
Wyatt, New York Life, and Irene 
Dunne will appear as featured speak- 
ers at the luncheon session. 

At 2:30 on Thursday afternoon, 
the National Council will re-convene 
for its second and final session of 
the convention. During this meet 
ing the annual election of officers and 
trustees of the National Association 
will take place. Immediately there- 
after, the Council will be called into 
a convention business session. 


Company Dinners 


One other event scheduled for 
Thursday afternoon is the annual 
seminar on chapter activities that 
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will be conducted by the American 
Society of CLU’s. 

Early that evening, the many 
companies which will be represented 
at the 62nd Annual Convention have 
planned to hold individual dinner 
parties for those delegates who are 
affiliated with their organization. 
These dinner affairs will be held in 
the many hotels and clubs through- 
out the City of Los Angeles. 

The high point in all of the social 
affairs at the annual convention, as 
in the past, will be the President’s 
Reception and Ball which will get 
under way on Thursday at 10:00 
PM in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Biltmore Hotel. 

Friday morning, September 21, 
will see all of the delegates convene 
for the final general convention ses- 
sion. The two main features slated 
for this portion of the convention 
program will be the American Col- 
lege Hour, and the Million Dollar 
Round Table Hour. Wm. Mullen- 
dore, president Southern Calif. 
Edison Co. will be featured on the 
former section of the program, while 
Jacob W. Shoul, Mutual Life, Bos- 
ton and George S. Severance, Ohio 
National, Chicago will speak at the 
latter section. 


Last Luncheon 


The annual Fellowship Luncheon 
program has been planned to start 
at 1:00 PM on Friday and will 
bring together all of the NALU’s 
officers, trustees, and delegates. 
Featured speaker for the program is 
Lester O. Schriver, NALU past 
president, Peoria. Presentation of 
the highly-coveted John Newton 
Russell Memorial Award for 1951 
will also be made at the Fellowship 
Luncheon. 

The final official activity of the 
annual convention will take place on 
Saturday morning, September 22, 
when the new NALU Board of 
Trustees will meet in executive ses- 
sions. 

General Chairman Gerald Page 
urges that all those planning to at- 
tend the Los Angeles Convention 
make their hotel reservations without 
delay. Requests should be addressed 
to Frederick A. Schnell, C.L.U., 
Chairman, Hotel Reservations Com- 
mittee, Chamber of Commerce Con- 
vention Bureau, 1151 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles 15, California. 
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instance, if reserves on a 244% basis amounted to 
$1,000,000, they would be approximately $950,000 on 
a 3% basis and $900,000 on a 3% % basis. 


Illustrations 


It follows that a flat deduction of a given percentage 
of the reserve discriminates against one class of com- 
panies, and the use of the actual interest reserving rate 
of each individual company discriminates against another 
class. This clearly appears from the following illustra- 
tion. 


The procedure was roughly as follows: A fraction 
was developed by using the interest requirements of all 
companies as a numerator and their net investment 
income as a denominator. The result, which was pro- 
claimed each year as the Secretary’s ratio, was 93% 
in 1942. Thus, all companies received a deduction of 
93% of net investment income for reserve requirements 
and were taxed at the going corporate rate on the 
remaining 7% of such income. Unfortunately a precipi- 
tate decline in the interest earnings of life insurance 
companies, resulting from conditions beyond our con- 
trol, caused a rapid increase in the Secretary's ratio 
until, in 1947, it rose above 100% and no tax was 
payable. 


RESERVE INTEREST DEDUCTION 


Company A Company B 
314% 3% 


Reserve Basis Reserve Basis 


Assets $100,000,000 $100,000,000 
Legal Reserves 90,000,000 95,000,000 
Investment Income at 344% 3,250,000 3,250,000 
Reserve Interest Deduction 2,700,000 2,850,000 


400,000 
200,000 


550,000 


Taxable Income $ 
$ 275,000 


Tax at 50% 


When the corporate tax rate was low and taxable 
margins were small, the inequity of the tax distribution 
was at least tolerable. With the imposition of war rates 
the discrimination’ was greatly accentuated. It became 
obvious that the application of the previous pattern 
would develop grotesque differences between companies 
out of all proportion to dissimilarity of circumstance. 
It was in an endeavor to find a pragmatic solution of 
this vexatious problem of an equitable distribution of 
income tax between companies that an averaging 
process, through a device known as the Secretary’s ratio, 
was resorted to in the Act of 1942 and carried through 
into the so-called stop-gap law of 1950. 


Basis of Companies’ Actual Reserve Rates 

Company C Company C 

2% 3% 3% 2% 
Reserve Basis Reserve Basis Reserve Basis 


$100,000,000 $100,000,000 
100,000,000 90,000,000 
3,250,000 3,250,000 
3,000,000 3,150,000 


100,000 


Company A Company B 


Reserve Basis 
$100,000,000 
95,000,000 


3,250,000 
2,850,000 


$100,000,000 
100,000,000 
3,250,000 
2,500,000 


750,000 
375,000 


400,000 $ 


$ 250,000 $ 
$ 200,000 $ 


$ 
125,000 $ 50,000 = $ 


This averaging process, arrived at by compromise to 
compose as far as possible the conflicting interests of 
companies of widely varying circumstances, in principle 
but with certain refinements, was carried over into the 
Act of 1950. On 1951 operations under this law, if 
re-enacted, such ration would be approximately 88%, 
and all companies, therefore, would receive a deduction 
of 88%, and pay a tax at the going corporate rate on 
12% of such income. It will readily be seen that this 
amounts, in fact, to a flat tax at a varying rate upon net 
investment income. For instance, if the reserve deduc- 
tion is 88% of investment income and, therefore, the 
tax base is 12%, at a fifty-two percent corporate rate, the 





OUR GENERAL AGENTS—about Crown Life's 


—Lower rates —New Policy Plans 


EVERYONE'S TALKING! 


—Greater Opportunities 


BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS—about Crown Life's 

—Ability to provide the extra services they need. 

POLICY OWNERS—about Crown Life's 

—Low cost protection—Understandable policies —Our outstanding 
record of achievement 

For comparisons at a glance—ask for Crown Life’s dial-a-rate card— 
rates at all ages for most plans with a flick of the finger. 


We are talking about further expansion. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, TORONTO, CANADA 
OVER EIGHT HUNDRED MILLION IN FORCE IN OUR 51ST YEAR 


Licensed in: Alaska, Arizona, California, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Puerto Rico, Texas, Virgin Islands, Washington. 
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tax upon each company would be approximately 64% 
of its net investment income. 

This averaging process has not eliminated inequities 
but it did smooth out certain peaks and valleys of dis- 
crimination. It eliminates the tax penalty upon con- 
servatism inherent in any individual plan based upon 
the excess interest principle. 


Stop-gap Difficulties 


However, defects and difficulties have already ap- 
peared in connection with the stop-gap formula. In the | 
first place, it is difficult to rationalize taxation according 
to industry averages instead of individual experience. 
Such procedure is repugnant to the Treasury, has its 
severe critics in the business itself, and seemed to be 
seriously questioned by members of the Senate Finance 
Committee at our hearing last year. In the second place, 
it does have the unfortunate effect of taxing in substan- 
tial amount some companies which are actually not 
earning their interest requirements. In the third place, 
as interest rates fell violently, a number of companies 
engaged in a major program of reserve strengthening. 
This had the effect of reducing their reserve interest 
requirements. Since the tax deduction granted each 
company is dependent upon the average interest re- 
quirement of the entire business, this action, particu- 
larly by the large companies, bore quite heavily upon 
those companies, many of them smaller ones, whose 
resources did not permit such an extensive program. 
Therefore, many small companies have had to pay 





higher taxes because a number of the large companies 
have done that which these smaller companies them- 
selves could not afford to do. In the fourth place, 
it is already apparent that the continuation of the 
present formula would develop an inordinate tax in 
the near future, one beyond the fair share of life in- 
surance as a business, one which would constitute an 
unconscionable exaction upon policyholders for the 
mere privilege of saving their own money, and one 
which might well impair the usefulness of the insti- 
tution itself as a disseminator of great social benefits. 
The formula in the House Bill would yield on 1951 
operations almost four times the tax exacted by the 
war rates of 1943 although the investment income of 
life insurance has less than doubled. If the formula is 
continued the disparity will increase. I know of no 
business upon which the preparedness taxes of 1951 
will exceed the war taxes of 1943 by such a dispropor- 
tionate margin. I know of no informed man in our 
business who does not consider the present formula as 
a serious threat and who does not believe that if con- 
tinued as a steeply progressive tax year by year it will 
ultimately blight an institution of great social sig- 





nificance which has served America exceedingly well. 


Extensive Study 


ln my appearance before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House in February of this year, I stated 
that we were searching for a simplified method of 
taxation as a substitute for the highly technical and 
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American United's Agency Department 
has been successful because it has 
learned to practice the famous hat 
trick. When it comes to preparing new 
sales tools, fitting policies to demand, 
helping out with field problems . . . 

all the boys use the hat trick. 


The famous hat trick, as you probably 
know, consists of rising from your 
swivel chair, reaching for your hat, 
and GOING INTO THE FIELD where the 
sales are made. 


A good trick, that one. It keeps home 
office thinking in close tune with trends 
all over the country; it keeps American 
United representatives happy, because 
sales ideas and solutions to problems 
originate with them; in fact, the hat 
trick seems to pay off all the way 
around in a harmony of understanding 
that creates sales records in a relaxed 
atmosphere. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NEW TERRITORIES OPEN 


IN EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Opportunity may lie everywhere, but 
western agents can add to it the security 
of an old-line legal reserve company, 
now in its 3lst secure year, and in the 
full swing of expansion. 


In the last 9 years, insurance in force 
has just about tripled; premium income 
has increased 600%! 


Fruitful opportunities for general agents 
and big personal producers in every state 
west of the Mississippi. 


Write today for full information. 
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balance 
improves performance 


From childhood’s earliest 
moments... balance 
is essential to progress. 


- 


So, too, in a life insurance 
company, continuous 

achievement is aided by 
a favorable balance of 

past history, present 
progress, and future plans. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced 
company. 
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Federal Income Tax—Continued 


somewhat complicated formula contained in the so- 
called stop-gap law. 

In an earnest effort to find a simple basis which 
would yield satisfactory income to the Government and 
distribute the tax burden fairly among the companies, 
we considered and tested a number of formulae sug- 
gested by some of the most eminent actuaries in our 
business. Several of such proposals had great theoreti- 
cal merit, but most of them were quite complicated 
because of the great complexity of the life insurance 
structure and the highly technical character of our 
operations. 

After much deliberation we have come to the con- 
clusion that the most simple, practical and equitable 
solution of the problem is the application of a flat per- 
centage tax to net investment income, with a_ small 
company allowance comparable to that granted in the 
general corporate tax law and an adequate special 
deduction for those companies which are not earning 
interest requirements. Most of the latter are small 
companies so that total revenue will not be affected 
greatly and furthermore their dilemma is a transient 
one so that it will be a diminishing factor. We also 
propose that the accident and health business of life 
insurance companies be taxed at a level comparable to 
that provided in the current act. 


Simplicity and Comprehensive 


This proposal, we believe, has the merit of great 
simplicity. It will provide a stable, substantial and 
steadily increasing source of revenue. Unlike the stop- 
gap plan it is based solely upon individual company ex- 
perience. It can readily be estimated in advance, which 
is a matter of significant importance in a business of 
essentially long-term nature, such as life insurance. 
It will distribute the tax burden basically among the 
companies according to size and among policyholders 
equally. One company will not be affected in its tax by 
the reserve assumptions or reserve changes of others. 
On the other hand it will give needed relief to those com- 
panies who through special circumstances are not earn- 
ing their minimum reserve requirements currently. It 
will give such relief to all companies if violent economic 
changes should place them temporarily in that category. 

We suggest basically a rate of 612% upon net invest- 
ment income. It is estimated that this proposal would 
yield over $125 millions in taxes in 1952 on 1951 opera- 
tions. For 1949 operations under the stop-gap law, 
we paid $43 millions at the then existing corporate 
rate of 38%. For 1950, we will pay about $75 millions, 
based on an average rate of 42%. Ata52% rate the stop- 
gap law would yield in excess of $120 millions on 1951 
operations. 

We have arrived at the rate of 614% because (1) tt 
would produce about the same revenue as the stop-gap 
bill for the current year and, (2) it would produce the 
maximum amount which we believe the companies 
should be called upon to pay with due regard to their 
guaranteed long-term commitments to 83 million policy- 





holders many of which were contracted years ago. 
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In 1943, our war taxes were levied on a basis which 
equalled 3.14% of investment income. In 1949, the 
Treasury suggested as an alternative to the stop-gap 
pill a flat tax on net investment income at the rate of 
3%. Our present proposal, which many in the business 
regard as too high, and is suggested only because of 
the great current necessity of the nation, is double the 
rate that was levied during the last war and more than 
double the rate acceptable to the Treasury two years 


ago. 


State Taxes Heavy 


If it should be thought preferable to levy the going 
corporate rate on a fraction of investment income, as 
for example, a 52% rate on 12'’%2% of net investment 
income, that would be entirely acceptable to the life 
insurance business and, in fact, would be greatly pre- 
ferred by some of our most thoughtful leaders. 

In this connection, it must be remembered that life 
insurance companies are taxed very heavily by the 
various states. In the aggregate we will pay to states 
and municipalities taxes (exclusive of those on real 
estate) of more than $150,000,000 in 1952. This burden, 
the increase of which is a constant threat, added to the 
federal inposition at the level suggested, would amount 
to an overall levy of about $3.50 on every $100 of 
policyholders net deposits. This is an onerous exaction 
upon an individual for the privilege of purchasing life 
insurance so that he and his dependents will not be 
a charge upon the state. 

There is an implication in some quarters that because 
life insurance companies are large they should be taxed 
heavily. As a matter of fact these companies are big 
only because they owe to many people so much money. 
For instance, one life insurance company is one of the 
largest financial institutions in the world. It has about 
$10 billions of assets. However, this fund represents 
the aggregate savings of thirty-three million policy- 
holders who are sharing with each other through the 
medium of this Company the hazards of an untimely 
death or a dependent old age, and have invested, on an 
average, a little over $300 of their savings to purchase 
such protection for themselves and their families. 


Protection Small 


Life insurance funds do not represent in significant 
degree the large accumulations of the rich. Life insur- 
ance is an institution of the average man. Policyholders 


exceed income tax payers by 50%. The savings of the 
average policyholder on deposit with the companies 
is about $700. The protection held by the average 
family insured is a little over one year of the bread- 
winner’s earnings. When you tax life insurance 
companies you are not taxing the profits of trade, 
nor are you taxing rich corporations. You are taxing 
the orphan’s pittance, the widow’s mite, and the slender 
competence of the aged and the infirm. 

All taxes levied will ultimately be borne by the 
policyholders. The load will fall upon the modest sav- 
ings of plain people. They are the savers of the nation, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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No hocus-pocus in this focus 


Stereoptican viewing was a popular parlor 
pastime back in 1891, the year LIFE of 

GEORGIA was founded. Read about that 
fabulous era in “The Southern Sentinel,” 

newspaper published to commemorate our 
60th Anniversary. Write us for a copy. 
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Our ears are red .. . and we like 
it. In fact, it’s this tremendous 
amount of talking about the per- 
sonal way we look after folks, the 
exceptional comfort of every one 
of our 700 rooms and the palate- 
tickling quality of our food that 
timulate this pl t gossip. Next 
time you're in Baltimore, stop in 
and let us show you what they 
talk about. 
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Federal Income Tax—Continued 


the bone and sinew of America. However, they bid 
fair to become the forgotten people at the bottom of the 
economic pyramid. 

Neither are life insurance companies beneficiaries of 
the war boom. Inflation with its attendant increase 
of expenses, falls very heavily upon our business be- 
cause our product is sold at a fixed price which can 
be adjusted to a very limited degree. Credit restrictions 
are bound to limit our investment opportunities and af- 
fect our levels of income. Furthermore, war has al- 
ready increased our mortality losses and if all-out war 
should come in this atomic age, our mortality potential 
would be very serious. 


Unanimous Support 


We recognize that our proposal is a pragmatic ap- 
proach to a recurring and vexatious problem. Had 
there been a pat solution it would have been arrived 
at long ago. Treasury technicians have been studying 
the question since 1947, They have yet to come up with 
a suggestion for a permanent solution. This is not said 
in criticism but rather to emphasize the intricacies and 
difficulties of the problem. We believe that our proposal 
is the best, the fairest, and the most equitable yet de- 
vised. Its enactment will not preclude consideration of 
a different plan if the Treasury comes forth with one in 
the fullness of time. 

Our Committee which is composed, save for its 
Chairman,* of men eminent in life insurance, outstand- 
ing actuaries, leading lawyers, well known investment 
men, and highly respected general executives, has 
labored long and hard upon this subject. The program 
here presented has the unanimous support of Com- 
mittee members. It was approved by unanimous vote 
of the governing bodies of the organizations composed 
of companies representing about 99% of all life insur- 
ance in the United States. It was submitted to a special 
meeting of the entire membership. and was there en- 


* Mr. Adams’ ability is exceeded only by his modesty,—Editors, 
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dorsed by an overwhelming vote. It represents the best 
thought of life insurance as to the fairest manner of 
levying a tax upon the business at a level which seems 
to be necessary in view of the present situation of the 
nation and the state of the world. 

We earnestly request your acceptance of this proposal 
as a desirable way of ending the uncertainty regarding 
the federal tax status of life insurance companies. 





Formula 


The proposal may be set forth in more specific detail, as 
follows: 

(1) The tax base for any company would be (a) the 
normal tax net income, as defined in the present 
law, plus (b) the adjustment for accident and health 
insurance reserves, if any, amended in accordance 
with paragraph (3) below, minus the reserve in- 
terest deficiency deduction, if any, specified in 
paragraph (4) below. 

(2) The small company allowance, corresponding to the 
$25,000 surtax exemption permitted general corpora- 
tions, would be effected by imposing a tax of 
3%4°% on the first $200,000 of the tax base and 
at 6!/2% on all of the tax base in excess of $200,000. 
Maintenance of the status quo in taxing accident 
and health insurance would be effected by chang- 
ing the factor 3!/4%, where it appears in Section 
202 (c), I.R.C., to 26%. The reason for this is that 
6'/2% times 26% is exactly equal to the corporate 
rate of 52% times 3'4/4%. 

(4) The reserve interest deficiency deduction would 
be computed as follows: Each company would 
calculate a ration or fraction—A divided by B, 
where A and B are defined as follows: 

A=(I) Net investment income without any deduction 

for tax-exempt interest and dividends, minus, 

(2) 34%4% of accident and health insurance re- 

serves, as now defined in Section 202(c), I.R.C. 
B=(1) Interest required, using actual valuation rates 

and reserves adjusted for preliminary term, as 
provided in Section 201(c)(3), I.R.C., plus 

(2) Interest on deferred dividends, as provided in 
Section 201(c)(5), I.R.C., plus, 

(3) Interest paid as defined in Section 201(c) (6), 
1L.R.C 


(3 


If this ratio is less than 100%, a swecial deduction of a 
maximum of x% of the tax base (excluding any adjustment 
for accident and health insurance reserves) as otherwise 
computed would be allowed. If this ratio exceeded 105%, no 
such special deduction would be allowed. If this ratio fel! 
between 100% and 105%, the deduction would be pro- 
portionately between the maximum percentage and 0. 
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EDUCATION AND EXAM RESULTS 


RAINING for Today's Life 
Underwriter,” a booklet de- 
scribing institutional training 
fancies available to the field forces 
today, has been published by the 
Advisory Council on Life Under- 
writer Ikducation and Training, it is 
announced by Wheeler H. King, 
C.L.U., and Vincent B. Coffin, 
C.L.U., co-chairmen of the Council. 
The twenty-page booklet describes 
in detail the Chartered Life Under- 
writer program, the Life Under- 
writer Training Council and the 
campus training courses at Purdue 
and Southern Methodist Universi- 
ties. It is the first time that definitive 
material on all such institutional 
programs has been contained in one 


book. 


Helpful to Many 


According to the co-chairmen, 
“Training for Today's Life Under- 
writer” will be helpful not only to 
agents who are planning their own 
intermediate and advance study, but 
also to agency heads and to company 
executives who will now be able to 
assess the value of the institutional 
plans more fully. It will also assist 
recruiters in sketching out to new 
agents the scope of institutional 
training available to them. 

The booklet has been published 
by the Advisory Council in line with 
its objective of “bringing about 
within the business of life insurance 
a broader and better understanding 
of the functions and activities of the 
several organizations in providing 
life underwriter education and train- 
ing on an institutional basis.” 

The Council itself is composed of 
representatives of the various insti- 
tutional groups within the business 
which have an interest in the train- 
ing and education of the life under- 
writer, 

Distribution of the booklet will 
be made through the organizations 
described in it as well as by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation and the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. It will 
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be made available to all elements of 
the business interested in  under- 
writer education. 


The 


The organizations comprising the 
Council, and their representatives, 
are as follows: 

American College of 
derwriters, James Elton Bragg, 
C.L.U., and David McCahan, 
C.L.U.; American Life Convention, 
Harry S. McConachie; American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, Howard H. Cammack, 
C.L.U.; Institute of Life Insurance, 
Donald F. Barnes; Life Advertisers 
Association, Alan M. Kennedy ; Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, Vincent B. Coffin, C.L.U., 
and Charles J. Zimmerman, C.L..U.; 
Life Insurers Conference, Martin 
B. Williams; Life Underwriter 
Training Council, B. N. Woodson, 
C.L.U.; Life Insurance Marketing 
Institute of Purdue University, Hal 
L. Nutt, C.L.U., and J. R. Town- 
send, Sr.; Institute of Insurance 
Marketing of Southern Methodist 
University, O. Sam Cummings and 
A. R. Jaqua, C.L.U.; National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, 
Wheeler H. King, C.L.U. and 
E. L. G,. Zalinski, C.L.U. 

To teach the principles of life 
insurance to high school students, the 
University of Illinois has prepared 
a series of three slide films with 
students’ manual and teachers’ guide. 

The three films are “What Life 
Insurance Means to You,” “How 
Life Insurance Works,” and “Plan- 
ning Your Life Insurance.” Pro- 
ducers of this educational material 
are Robert I. Mehr, in charge of 
the insurance curriculum at the 
University of Illinois, Hugh G. 
Wales of the marketing division, 
and Lewis V. Peterson of the 
College of Education, expert in 
visual communication. 

Twenty-five copies of the students’ 
manual with illustrations from the 
slides are furnished with each film. 
The teachers’ guide, designed to help 


Council 


Life Un- 


the instructor make the most effec- 
tive presentation, also includes ques- 
tions for discussion. 

Recoinmended by educators and 
insurance men alike, these consumer 
education films can be obtained from 
Insurance Films, 311 David Kinley 
Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
at $10.00 per set. 
the students’ 
each. 


Extra copies of 
manual are 5 cents 


L.U.T.C. Exam Results 


With the mailing of report cards 
notifying students of the results of 
final examinations, the Life Under- 
writer Training Council has con- 
cluded its most successful year since 
its beginning in 1947, when 133 
underwriters launched the first five 
classes of a great experiment in life 
insurance marketing. Benjamin N. 
Woodson, CI.U, managing director, 
has announced that, of the 4,400 
students enrolled during ILUTC’s 
fourth year of operation, a record 
number of 3,514 met all classroom, 
case, and project assignments thus 
qualifying them to sit for the final 
examinations. This figure becomes 
more significant when viewed in the 
light of world conditions which re- 
sulted in the recall of a fairly large 
number of students to active military 
service. 


90°, Pass 


Instruction of uniform high qual- 
ity has been achieved in 40 states 
and Hawaii through the excellent 
cooperation of capable moderators. 
This is borne out by the fact that 
almost 90% of those who took the 
comprehensive final examinations 
prepared at National Headquarters 
received a passing grade. 

“These life underwriters are to be 
congratulated,” said Mr. Woodson. 
“They are the vanguard of an ever- 
increasing number of forward think- 
ing men and women who are firmly 
convinced that the agent of the 
future must avail himself of every 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Education Results—Continued 


Opportunity within the industry to 
become a fully qualified career life 
underwriter, capable of handling the 
complex financial needs of his 
clients.” 


1951 C.L.U. Examinations 


The American College of Life 
Underwriters has just released the 
results of the C.L.U. examinations 
given on June 6, 7 and 8 The 
examinations were taken this year 
by 2310 persons at 140 regional 
centers on the campuses of colleges 


and universities throughout the 
nation, in Hawaii, and at special 
military centers. 

The two-month interval between 
the time the examinations are given 
and the release of the results is 
absorbed with the complex grading 
process. This year 27 persons par- 
ticipated in the grading, the majority 
of which is done in Philadelphia. 
Outstanding life insurance men and 
college professors serve on the grad- 
ing panels. The passing ratio for 
all examinations written was 67.8 
per cent, the highest percentage since 
1945. 





thirty million in assets. 


Address replies to L-53. 


CHIEF ACTUARY WANTED 


By well established Mid-Western life insurance company in 
the 100 to 200 million dollar business in force class. 


Prefer man between the ages of 32 and 42. Must have 
practical Life Insurance experience. 


Ideal opportunity for right party! 


When replying, state qualifications, experience, and age. 
Our personnel has been advised of this ad. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Over 


















ideas available to Reliance 
representatives provide a key to 
better interviews and extra sales. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


Practical merchandising 
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C.L.U. examinations continue to 
be taken on the instalment plan, and 
there is evidence that the plan of 
taking one examination per year js 
becoming more popular. Only 18 
persons took the entire series of five 
examinations this year, while 1593 
persons took one examination only, 

There were 489 candidates woo 
would have completed the series jf 
they had passed all the examinations 
taken. Actually, 380 persons did 
complete the series and they join the 
ranks of the 4039 who have com- 
pleted in previous years. These, plus 
the approximate 6000 persons who 
have credit for one or more examina- 
tions, represent a total of more than 
10,000 underwriters who have dem- 
onstrated their 
capacity in C.L. 


knowledge — and 
’, study. 


Awards Later 


In addition to meeting the age, 
moral character, educational and 
examinational requirements, a can- 
didate for the C.L.U. designation 
must have at least three years of 
satisfactory life insurance experience 
along personal production, mana- 
gerial, supervisory, or teaching lines. 
A candidate for the Certificate of 
Proficiency, besides meeting the 
other requirements mentioned, must 
have three years of satisfactory life 
insurance experience in types of 
work other than those recognized 
for the designation. 

Credentials of the 380 candidates 
who completed the examinations this 
year will be reviewed by the Col- 
lege’s Registration Board in the near 
future to determine if the experience 
requirements for the particular 
diploma the candidate is seeking 
have been met. Announcement of 
those who are to receive diplomas 
will be made later. 

Conferment exercises of the 
College will be held in Los Angeles, 
California, on September 19, at a 
joint dinner meeting of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters 
and the American Society of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters. 


Summer Fellowships 


A progress report on the fellow- 
ship program under which college 
teachers are studying with insurance 
companies this summer has_ been 
made by the plan’s sponsors. 
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Laurence J. Ackerman, chairman 
of a coordinating committee of life, 
fire, casualty and surety company 
organizations and the American As- 
sociation of University Teachers of 
Insurance, has announced that 24 
teachers spent from four to six weeks 
in 14 life home offices and nine fire, 
casualty and surety company home 
offices. Mr. Ackerman is dean of the 
School of Business Administration, 
University of Connecticut. 

In cities that are insurance centers, 
they are visiting institutional organi- 
zations to enlarge their knowledge. 
The program will continue through 
mid-September. It is expected to be 
an important contribution to efforts 
to improve college teaching of insur- 
ance subjects as well as a good will 
builder for all cooperating segments 
of the insurance business. 

Heading up the program are 
Agency Management Association’s 
Relations with Universities Com- 
mittee, with H. G. Kenagy, vice 
president of Mutual Benefit and vice 
chairman of the Committee as its 
representative ; the casualty and fire 
companies represented by Harold P. 
Jackson, president of Bankers In- 
demnity and chairman of a special 
subcommittee of the Public Relations 
Committee of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and the Associa- 
tion of Casualty Companies ; Henry 
D. Locke, vice president, Liberty 
Mutual and chairman of a special 
sub-committee on insurance intern- 
ships for insurance teachers of the 
American Mutual Alliance; and the 
A.A.U.T.I. whose representative is 
Harry J. Loman, Professor of Insur- 
ance at the Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Life companies and the teachers 
studying with them this summer are : 
Bankers National Life: A. G. Grif- 
fin, C.L.U., Professor of Economics 
and Business, Davidson College, 
Davidson, N. C.; Central Life of 
Iowa: Howard E. Clarke, C.L.U., 
Professor of Insurance, Northwest- 
ern: Colonial Life of America: John 
F. Wassberg, Department of Busi- 
ness Administration, Upsala College, 
East Orange, N. J.; Connecticut 
General Life: I. J. Sollenberger, 
College of Business Administration, 
University of Oklahoma; Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life: William G. Mundy, 
Associate Professor of Insurance, 
University of Rhode Island; Equi- 
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table Life Society: Philip H. Loh- 
man, Chairman, Department of 
Commerce and Economics, Univer- 
sity of Vermont; Mutual Benefit 
Life: Mrs. Rosamond Risser Jones, 
Department of Journalism, Butler 
University, Indianapolis, Ind.; New 
York Life: W. A. Guinn, Associate 
Professor of Insurance, University 
of Arkansas; J. Donald Watson, 
Professor of Finance, University of 
Maryland; Northwestern Mutual 
Life: Clyde J. Crobaugh, Professor 
of Insurance, University of Ten- 
nessee, 


Northwestern National Life: 
Floyd S. Harper, Head, Actuarial 
Science Department, Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, la.; Occidental 
Life of California: Arleigh R. Bur- 
ton, Professor of Insurance, Arizona 
State College; Peninsular Life: 
Victor V. Sweeney, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Insurance, University of 
Florida ; Rio Grande National Life: 
J. Anderson Fitzgerald, Consulting 
Dean, University of Texas; United 
States Life: Winford C. Bryson, Jr., 
Head of Economics Department, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Examination Results—Continued 


Morgan State College, Baltimore, 
Md. 


L.O.M.A, Results 


Reports have been mailed to the 
255 companies and organizations 
which had employees enrolled in the 
1951 examinations of the Life Office 
Management Association Institute. 
Of the 6,346 examinations written 
during May in the Institute’s three 
Courses, 70.2% received a passing 
grade of 70% or better. 


In discussing the 1951 examina- 
tions, Frank L. Rowland, executive 
secretary of the L.O.M.A., called 
attention to the fact that the Institute 
does not grade examinations accord- 
ing to the probability curve or pre- 
determine the number of students to 


be passed. Rather, Mr. Rowland 
stated, it endeavors to maintain a 
reasonably uniform standard from 
year to year in each examination, 
and then lets the passing percentages 
fall as they will. 

Employees of Canadian companies 
have frequently qualified for Fellow- 








“Think fast, Julius! How are we going to dodge that 
Bankerslifeman this time?” 


Bankerslifemen Really Go Out 
To Meet Prospects 


We have never seen a Bankerslifeman this much up in the air 
about meeting a prospect. However, it is a characteristic of the 
successful Bankerslifeman that he does go out and meet prospects. 


The direct mail program of the company is just one of the 
prospecting tools Bankerslifemen are taught to use with excep- 
tional effectiveness. The typical Bankerslifeman is well-trained, 
too, to know how to conduct the interview when he meets the 
prospect. This training, combined with careful and helpful 


supervision, builds for success. 


Meeting prospects successfully is just one of the characteristics 
which make the typical Bankerslifeman the kind of life under- 
writer you like to know as a friend, fellow worker, or competitor. 


Bankers 1z/e CoMPANY 


MOINES 


DES 











ship Awards but, this year, there 
were 36 Canadian Fellows as com- 
pared with 34 Fellows from United 
States companies. This unusual 
occurrence is the first effect of the 
adoption of the L.O.M.A. Institute 
examinations by the Life Insurance 
Institute of Canada. Although the 
actual merging of the examinations 
of the two Institutes will not occur 
until 1952, qualified Canadian stu- 
dents were permitted to write 
L..O.M.A.1. Fellowship examinations 
this year on a revised schedule of 
credit transfer. 

As a result of successes in the 
1951 examinations, given during 
May, the Institute is now preparing 
113 Associateship Diplomas and 616 
Certificates. Of the new Associates, 
Mr. D. D. Fraser, Mutual Life of 
New York, will receive his Diploma 
“magna cum laude.” Ten Diplomas 
will be awarded “cum laude” to: 
M. R. Knauer, Jr., Bankers Life; 
QO. D. Richmond, Business Men’s 
Assurance; R. W. Keith, Equitable 
Life Assurance; FE. Q. Reimsbach, 
G. T. Winters, Home Life; W. W. 
Howe, John Hancock; E. H. Klepe- 
tar, Mutual Service Life ; P. M. Sch- 
lack, Occidental Life; W. C. Witte- 
mann, Jr., Prudential; M. E. Lee, 
Shenandoah Life. 

Mr. Rowland stated that he was 
agreeably surprised by the way that 
participation in advanced examina- 
tions had held up this year. Al- 
though the enrollment of beginning 
students was appreciably lower than 
in 1950, there had been an actual 
increase in the number of students 
sitting for several Associateship 
examinations. He felt that this fact 
indicated that companies were more 
actively encouraging present em- 
ployees to prepare for advancement 
to increased responsibilities. Also, 
with the interest in management 
training that is now current, compa- 
nies are linking L.O.M.A. Institute 
Courses to their upgrading sched- 
ules. Each year a few more com- 
panie§ require certain L.O.M.A. 
examinations for promotions to 
supervisory ranks. 


Underwriting Examination 


The Joint Education and Exam- 
ination Committee. a cooperative 
undertaking of the Home Office | ife 
Underwriters Association and the 
Institute of Home Office Uncer- 
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writers, publishes each fall a syllabus 
of suggested reading for Home 
Office underwriters in life, indus- 
trial, and combination companies. 
In May of each year, the Joint 
Committee sets two examinations, 
the first one dealing primarily with 
non-medical aspects of Home Office 
underwriting and the second one 
primarily with medical aspects of 
Home Office underwriting. The 
examinations are graded by the 
members of the Committee, all of 
whom are experienced underwriting 
executives. For those successful in 
passing both examinations, a Certifi- 
cate of Proficiency is awarded. 

In addition, Life Office Manage- 
ment Association candidates for 
their Fellowship examination in 
Selection of Risks sit for the exam- 
inations of the Joint Education and 
Examination Committee, and if the 
candidate is successful on this exam- 
ination, he is credited as having 
passed the Fellowship examination 
in Selection of Risks under the 
LOMA program. 


Most Passed 


The third year of the Joint Edu- 
cation and Examination Committee 
has just been completed with an- 
nouncement of the results of the 
examinations given in May, 1951. 
Ninety-six candidates representing 
57 different companies sat for an 
aggregate of 130 examinations. 
Fifty-one of the 73 candidates passed 
examination No. 1 and 40 of the 57 
candidates passed examination No. 
2. Each candidate who failed to 
pass receives a letter of analysis of 
his examination to assist him in 
preparing for taking the examina- 
tions again next year. 

William H. Harrison, Security 
Mutual Life, is chairman of the com- 
mittee, and Edwin W. Jamieson, The 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, is secretary-treasurer of 
the committee. Other members are : 
Wray M. Bell, London Life; Henry 
W. Cook, Jr., Columbian National 
Life; Henry J. Southern, Union 
Mutual Life, representing the Home 
Office Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion; Robert B. Caplinger, South- 
land Life; Walter K. Fritz, Capitol 
Life; and J. H. B. Peay, Jr., Life 
Insurance Company of Virvinia, 
representing the Institute of Home 
(fice Underwriters. 
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Your prescription for 
Greater Earnings... 


@ High Commissions 


@ Liberal Renewals 





Now 


Members Committee for the com- 
ing year have just been announced. 

The make-up will be as follows: 
William H. Harrison, Security Mu- 
tual Life, chairman; Edwin W. 
Jamieson, Prudential, secretary- 
treasurer; and _ representing the 
H.O.L.U.A. will be Henry W. 
Cook, Jr., Columbian National Life ; 
Henry Southern, Jr., Union Mutual 
Life; and Russell L. Wagner, Na- 
tional Life and Accident. Represent- 
ing the Institute will be Robert B, 


GENERAL AGENTS, WRITING MEN— 
Here’s What Sterling Offers You: 
@ Strong Lead Program 


@ Modern. Policies 


@ Active Home-Office 
Cooperation 


@ Profitable Territories, Coast to Coast 
New, broader-coverage policies set the pace for faster sales. These 
leading policies from Sterling’s complete line represent the finest 
in “‘selective security’’ that spell greater profits for ‘you: 


V Non-cancellable health and accident 

V Silver Seal Plan for medical, surgical and hospital care 
V Superior income protection with lifetime benefits 

V Hospital and surgical coverage for all ages 

V New doctor bills coverage 

V Lowest cost whole life insurance. 


For complete information on Sterling Selective Security, write: 


L. A. BRESKIN, President 
603 Sterling Building + Chicago, Illinois 


STERLING INSURANCE COMPANY 


23 States 


Caplinger, Southland Life; E. Boyd 
Coarsey, Gulf Life; and Thomas W. 
Reed, Continental American Life. 


C.L.U. Fees Increased 


C.L.U. examination fees were 
raised by the Executive Committee 
of the American College of Life 
Underwriters at its annual meeting 
in New York in July. The fees had 


remained uniform for nearly fifteen 


(Continued on the next page) 
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TWO ANNIVERSARIES... 


Our 40th... 


Carl F. Marsh’s 
31st 























Throughout his busy and success- 
ful underwriting career with The 
Ohio National over a period of 31 
years, General Agent Carl F. Marsh 
Por wo hggh wer of McCook, Nebraska, has won and 
kept the high regard and loyalty of 
his many life insurance clients. He has also earned the ad- 
miration and respect of his Ohio National business asso- 
ciates in the field and at the Home Office for his excellent 
personal production and persistency record which has en- 
titled him to well-deserved recognition on the Company's 
Honor Rolls for many consecutive years. 
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He's held in reserve, but is always 





ready to step in to pull the team 








through a tight spot. 











Families and individuals need “pinch 











hitters” too. Many a Provident policy- 





holder has found that our life policies 








—designed to cover practically every 








financial “pinch” — stand ready to go 








to bat . . . and better than any pinch 
hitter, the Provident policy ALWAYS 
comes through. 
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Provident Life Producers have in their sales kits 





all the modern forms 








PLUS liberal first year commissions, nine renewals, service fees, a non 








contributory pension plan, group insurance, and a persistency bonus. 
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Examination Results—-Continued 


years but a moderate increase was 
finally forced by sharply increased 
costs of operation. 

The new examination fee schedule 
is thirty dollars per examination. 
Credit Certificates available to mem- 
ber companies of the Cooperative 
Fund for Underwriter Training 
have been increased in value from 
ten to fifteen dollars. Therefore, the 
increase in net costs for most candi- 
dates will be only five dollars. No 
change was made in the fees for col- 
lege and university students and 
teachers of insurance. Also, it has 
been possible to keep the registra- 
tion fees, diploma fees and other 
charges on the same level as hereto- 
fore. 


Future 


The Executive Committee heard 
a number of very optimistic reports 
during its meeting, particularly con- 
cerning the effectiveness of the pro- 
motional activities of the College 
and the American Society of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters. The New 
Candidate Committee of the Society 
seems assured that the largest class 
of new candidates in the history of 
the College will be forthcoming this 
Fall. Over 2,000 new candidates, 
selected by their companies as quali- 
fied for C.L.U. work, will make up 
the “Huebner Class,” so designated 
to honor Dr. S. S. Huebner, the 
beloved President of the American 
College who retires from active 
teaching in 1952. 

The American Society reported 
that its membership is at an all 
time high of 2,700 and that all 
its activities including local chapter 
programs, the C.L.U. Journal and 
the C.L.U. Institute have attained 
new high levels. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


International Claim Ass'n, Sept. 10-12, 
Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake, N. J. 

Mortgage Bankers Ass'n, Sept. !1-14, 
Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 

National Ass'n Life Underwriters, Sept. 
17-21, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Life Office Mgm. Ass'n, Sept. 24-26, 
Edgewater Beach, Chicago, Ill. 

National Fraternal Congress, Sept. 24-27, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Society of Actuaries, Sept. 26-28, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 

American Life Convention, Oct. 9-12, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

Life Advertiser's annual meeting, October 
28-31, Williamsburg Inn & Lodge, Williams- 
burg, Va. 
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CANCER MORTALITY 
DOWN 


NCOURAGING indications of 
EF decline in cancer mortality are 
reported by statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who base their findings upon 
the postwar experience of the com- 
pany’s millions of industrial policy- 
holders. 

Favorable developments in the 
cancer picture are most evident, the 
statisticians point out, when the re- 
cent trend of mortality is studied 
according to whether the primary 
site of the disease is accessible or 
inaccessible to diagnosis. 

For the accessible sites as a group, 
both men and women in the insur- 
ance experience recorded declines in 
the death rate from 1946-1947 to 
1949-50, men by 2.4 percent and 
women by 7.2. There was a reduc- 
tion in female mortality from almost 
all the accessible specific types of 
cancer. 

In the case of the inaccessible 
sites as a whole, the death rate 
among women declined 1.1 percent, 
but, on the other hand, that among 
men showed an increase of 4 per- 
cent. However, both sexes showed 


decreases for such specific sites as 
the stomach, intestines, other diges- 
tive organs, bladder, and liver. 

Considerable increases in death 
rates were recorded for cancers of 
the lungs and other respiratory 
areas. 

Greatly intensified efforts have 
been put forth on all fronts since the 
end of the war to fight cancer. These 
have included the expansion of 
diagnostic facilities, the opening of 
more special cancer hospitals, and 
intensified cancer research. In ad- 
dition, the statisticians state “great 
emphasis is still placed upon early 
recognition and treatment of the dis- 
ease.” 


LAPSES DOWN 


RDINARY life insurance pol- 

icy lapses and surrenders were 
at a lower rate in 1950 than for sev- 
eral years, according to the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 

While voluntary policy termina- 
tions were still higher in rate than 
in the mid-Forties, they were a 
smaller proportion of insurance 
owned than for any year prior to 
1943. The 1950 rate was one-third 
that of the early Thirties. 
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“Miss Jones, will you be my beneficiary?" 
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“Again last year, policy lapses 
and surrenders reflected the long- 
sustained relationship to the gen- 
eral level of prosperity,” the Insti- 
tute commented. “For more than 
50 years, the lapse rate has tended 
to rise in periods of depression and 
fall in years of prosperity. 

“During 1950, there was a sharp 
rise in business activity and the 
general level of prosperity. This 
was reflected in the decline in the 
ratio of lapses and surrenders to 
only 3.3 percent of the number of 
ordinary life insurance policies 
owned. This type of business ac- 
counts for two-thirds of total life 
insurance in force. 

“Industrial insurance policies 
show a somewhat higher rate of 
lapses and surrenders than that for 
ordinary, although the industrial 
ratio also declined in the year.” 

The worst lapse rate occurred in 
the early Thirties, during the de- 
pression; the best, or lowest, was 
during World. War II, when a ratio 
of 2.2 percent was recorded in ordi- 
nary insurance for two years. 


"FREE" HEALTH AID 


N JUNE, Oscar R. Ewing, Fed- 

eral Security Administrator, with 
the approval of President Truman, 
proposed “free” health insurance for 
social security beneficiaries, made up 
of some 7,000,000 people, including 
1,000,000 children. The estimated 
cost of the program, according to 
Ewing, would be $200,000,000 a 
year and this would provide hospital 
insurance for those eligible for a 
period not exceeding 60 days in any 
one year. How he arrived at these 
figures is not indicated. 

The program would not require 
any additional taxes, the Adminis- 
trator explained, because the funds 
would be taken from current collec- 
tions of social security payroll de- 
ductions. Now that the socialized 
medical plan proposed by the present 
administration has about died due to 
the increased writings of appropriate 
coverages by insurance companies 
and other private organizations, to- 
gether with the aggressive campaign 
by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, we will probably hear more 
about “fringe” benefits, such as 
Ewing’s current proposal. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
PUBLISHED 


N IDEA which has produced 
one of the longest continuity 
themes in national advertising, and 
resulted in nation-wide art exhibits, 
still requested more than a year in 
advance, has appeared again in a new 
form that will further its popularity. 
Original illustrations created for 
The Travelers Insurance Companies’ 
series of natural history advertise- 


ments in the National Geographic 
magazine have been combined with 
a text by Roy Chapman Andrews 
in a new book, “Nature’s Ways.” 

The natural history series in the 
Geographic was the idea of C. W. 
Van Beynum, Manager of Travelers’ 
Publicity Department. The series, 
started in 1935, was an immediate 
success which has not diminished 
through the years. 

A letter from a museum curator 
in the middle west suggesting that 
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present day needs. 


evidence of insurability. 


“best-seller.”’ 


You, Zea, can dell the... 
TERM TO AGE 65 


This new Illinois Bankers Life plan including Family Income te 
Age 65, designed to provide low-cost protection over the 
normal wage-earning expectancy of life, gives your prospects 
the opportunity to increase their insurance programs to meet 
The attractive conversion 
permits conversion anytime prior to age 60 without further 


The TERM TO AGE 65 provides liberal cash, loan, 
paid-up and extended term provisions. It is also 
available to substandard risks. In combination with 
our FAMILY INCOME TO AGE 65, this policy is a 


The TERM TO AGE 65 is only one of the many outstanding 
contracts in our portfolio of life, accident & health and hospi- 
talization policies. Specimen policies and complete informa- 
tion will be sent to qualified insurance producers and brokers 
on request. All inquiries confidential. 
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the Company operates. 


General agency opportunities also available for development of monthly 
premium lije, accident & health and hospitalization coverages for standard 
and sub-standard business in most principal cities in all states in which 

















lilinois Bankers Life Assurance Company 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


O. F. Davis, Vice President, Director of Agencies 


Writing all forms of: 
Life—Accident & Health—Polio 
Hospitalization—Medical Reimbursement 
Group—Franchise 


























the originals created for the series 
be made available to the companies’ 
field representatives resulted in an 
exhibit of the paintings which have 
been shown through North America 
and in Hawaii since 1945. A second 
exhibit was created to meet the in- 
creased demands and Travelers 
found itself in the exhibit business 
to stay. 

Since that time three displays of 
the Currier and Ives prints used on 
the firm’s calendars have followed 
the Geographic displays “on tour” 
and two other exhibits of Audubon 
animal prints have also joined the 
list. All of the exhibits are now 
scheduled through the middle of 1952 
and have been viewed by more than 
ten million people. 

The new book is a comprehensive 
presentation of how nature’s crea- 
tures protect themselves and insure 
their survival, and contains 144 illus- 
trations, 72 in full color. 

Most of the paintings featured are 
by Andre Durenceau, one of the 
country’s greatest painters of nature 
subjects. Other artists whose works 
appeared in The Travelers series and 
are now featured in the book are 
Stevan Dohanos, A. J. Kurka, Glenn 
Grohe, C. B. Falls, H. H. Grove and 
Frank Cowles. The latter is a Hart- 
ford resident. 


Book Popular 


The book, comprising 208 pages 
in all, was designed by George 
Hornby of New York and is pub- 
lished by Crown Publishers, Inc., 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., at $3.75 per copy. It has al- 
ready created a sensation in publish- 
ing circles and the first run was 
immediately- sold out. A second run 
is now in completion and the book is 
available to the general public. 

The text by the well known ex- 
plorer and museum director in com- 
bination with the authentic ilustra- 
tions makes the book a_ standard 
reference work. 

The style and contents of the book 
make “Nature’s Ways” one of the 
most unusual publications in years. 
The publishers wisely bound it in 
tan and green buckram to allow for 
the heavy handling it will undoubt- 
edly receive from young and old 
alike and from just plain reader or 
scholar. 
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N THE face of Social Security 
ST alensiaate and expanding busi- 
ness programs for retirement at 65, 
only one American breadwinner out 
of four actually likes the idea of re- 
tiring to a life of complete leisure 
when he grows old. Three out of 
four want either to keep on working 
at their present jobs, or at least to 
“do something useful” in their sunset 
years, according to a survey of male 
policyholders by Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. 

Of the 3,000 men covered in the 
survey only 24 per cent want a life 
of ease when they reach retirement 
age; 39 per cent want to be finan- 
cially able to cut their working hours 
or shift into some lighter occupa- 
tion, while 37 per cent would keep 
right on working at their present 
jobs if permitted, and would only 
fall back on a retirement income 
when physically or mentally unable 
to hold their jobs any longer. 


Age Affects Philosophy 


Retiring to the life o’ Riley appeals 
to more of the younger men—28 per 
cent of those under 40 said they 
would like complete freedom from 
work when they reach retirement 
age. But only 23 per cent of those 
aged 40-49 want complete retire- 
ment, and of those in the 50-59 
bracket—in hailing distance of R- 
day—only 20 per cent want complete 
leisure while nearly half of this 
group—45 per cent—would like to 
keep on at their present jobs as long 
as they can “pull their weight.” The 
remainder (35 per cent) of the older 
men would like to ease up a bit, or 
shift to some lighter occupation or 
money-making hobby, but they still 
want to be useful. 

Results of the survey would indi- 
cate, the report says, that a modest 
supplementary retirement income 
would fulfill the future desires of 
most Americans. But the fact needs 
to be faced, the report adds, that 
many who don’t want to retire may 
have to do so when the time comes, 
because of inability to maintain the 
pace necessary to “deliver” satis- 
factorily on the job, even though they 
may think they are “just as good as 
ever.” Therefore, instead of the 
usual rigidity, flexibility is a vital 
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RETIREMENT 


need in the retirement income pro- 
gram of the average man, so that 
income payments can be “turned on” 
earlier if needed, or can be postponed 
while his fund continues to build up, 
as long as he is able and wishes to 
keep on at a gainful occupation. 


Hunting and Fishing Popular 


Approximately half of those in the 
survey who want partial retirement 
would use some of their increased 
leisure for community service such 
as general charity work, religious 
work, Boy or Girl Scout work, child 
welfare activities, etc., the report 
shows. 

Among the part-time money- 
making activities planned for retire- 
ment years, small-scale farming is 
the most popular objective; operat- 
ing some form of small business such 
as a few tourist cabins is the next 
most frequently named plan. 

Hunting and fishing are by far 
and away the favorite hobby to which 
the full-retirement advocates look 
forward; next come _ gardening, 
wood-working and photography, in 
the order named. Three out of four 
plan to do some traveling when they 
retire; four out of five of these fu- 
ture travelers want to do their sight- 
seeing in the U. S.; one out of five 
hopes to do some foreign travel. 
Twice as many would prefer to spend 
their sunset years in the country as 
would choose the city. 


Personal Opinions 


Among the survey group who do 
not care for a life of leisure is a 28- 
year-old architectural engineer, who 
observes in his response, “Too many 
who retire are dead 12 months later. 
I'll stay in harness.” A 52-year-old 
mechanic agrees with him: “Would 
rather wear out than rust out.” The 
60-year-old president of an iron 
works declares, “Tried to retire after 
the last war. Nearly went crazy. 
Started new business with son as 
manager—now very contented.” 

A builder remarks, “I note that 
most of my friends who retire are 
poorly adjusted.” The manager of 
a wholesale grocery, 60, says, “Have 
money enough to retire but am un- 
able to decide what to do with my 


time.” An independent oldster who 
drives a pickup and delivery truck 
declares, “Seventy-two and still go- 
ing strong; | do not ask for old age 
assistance, thanks.” 

A 44-year-old, however, who 
yearns for complete leisure to enjoy 
travel and a life of ease in the coun- 
try says, “I might change my mind 
later, but after 25 years of being 
dominated by an alarm clock, I doubt 
a 
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Over Half Century Experience 
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Full Level Premium Basis 
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Direct H.O. Prem. Collection 
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A.L.C. MEETING 


HE 46th Annual Meeting of the 

American Life Convention will 
be held at the Royal York hotel, 
Toronto, Ontario, October 9, 10, 11 
and 12, 1951. Plans for this year’s 
meeting are progressing rapidly and 
programs of the General Session and 
the Convention Sections are substan- 
tially complete. These programs are 
scheduled as follows : 
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Tuesday, October 9: 
Legal section, all day. 
Agency section, afternoon. 
Wednesday, October 10: 
General session, morning. 
Executive session, afternoon. 
Thursday, October 11: 
General session, all day. 
Friday, October 12: 
Financial section, all day. 


Frazar B. Wilde, president of the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, has been named by the 
Nominating Committee of the Con- 
vention for election as the next ALC 
president. 

In its report to member companies 
the Nominating Committee also in- 
cluded five nominees as members of 
the Executive Committee. 

Succeeding themselves for three 
year terms on the Executive Com- 
mittee are F. W. Hubbell, president 
of the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa; Ralph R. Louns- 
bury, president of the Bankers Na- 
tional Life; and H. P. E. Skoglund, 
president of the North American 
Life and Casualty Company. The 
fourth member to be nominated to 
the Executive Committee for a three 
year term is Powell B. McHaney, 
president of the General American 
Life. 

Frederick D. Russell, president of 
the Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, was nominated as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee to 
complete the two-year unexpired 
term created by the resignation of 
George Avery White, president of 
the State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company. 

The Nominating Committee met 
in Chicago on June 20 to make their 
selections. Formal balloting on the 
nominations will take place at the 
Executive Session of the annual 
ALC meeting on Wednesday after- 
noon, October 10. 

Members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee this year are: Chairman, Le- 
land J. Kalmbach, president of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life; Lau- 
rence F. Lee, president of the Pen- 
insular. Life Insurance Company; 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., president of 
the Metropolitan Life; Howard S. 
Wilson, president of the Bankers 
Life of Nebraska; and W. Ralph 
Jones, president and actuary of the 
National Fidelity Life. 


VANCE ON INSURANCE 


HE Third Edition of “Vance 

on Insurance” was published 
last month and is now available for 
distribution. The author of this edi- 
tion of the popular treatise on the 
law of insurance is B. M. Anderson, 
vice president and counsel of Con- 
necticut General Life. 

This single-volume textbook is of 
the Hornbook Series and contains 
1,311 pages, or about 200 pages more 
than the Second Edition. It has 
been thoroughly revised and covers 
essentially all phases of insurance 
law. The publisher is West Publish- 
ing Company, law book publishers, 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, and it is 
available from them at $8.50 age 
ered. It will also be available 
several metropolitan centers and in 
bookstores which cater to law stu- 
dents. 


First in 1904 


The First Edition of “Vance on 
Insurance” was published in 1904. 
The late Professor William Reynolds 
Vance was then Professor of Law 
at George Washington University. 
The Second Edition was published 
in 1930 while Professor Vance was 
teaching at Yale Law School. Mr. 
Anderson, author of the Third Edi- 
tion, assisted Professor Vance for 
one year in connection with the 
preparation of the Second Edition. 
Both the First and Second Editions 
were widely circulated and used by 
law students and by actuarial and 
other students of insurance. This 
textbook was also used extensively 
by lawyers and often cited by the 
courts. 

After Yale Law School, Mr. 
Anderson joined the Legal Depart- 
ment of Connecticut General in 1929 
and has headed that department since 
the beginning of 1937. He is a mem- 
ber of the Alabama, Connecticut and 
United States Supreme Court Bars. 
For the last ten years he has edited 
“Legal Notes” for the ‘Transac- 
tions” of the Actuarial Society of 
America, now Society of Actuaries. 
In 1948 he was Chairman of the 
Legal Section of the American Life 
Convention and he also served in 
the past as Chairman of the Law 
Committee of the Bureau of Per- 
sonal Accident and Health Under- 
writers. 
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HEALTH REPORT BIASED 


HILE Dr. Clark and his as- 
W cociates “deserve much credit” 
for their comprehensive job, the re- 
cent Clark report on voluntary health 
insurance in the United States falls 
short of being entirely “dispassionate 
and objective,” said Benjamin B. 
Kendrick, Research Associate of the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, in a review of the report. 

The report, known officially as 
“Health Insurance Plans in the 
United States,” is the result of a 
special study of voluntary health in- 
surance conducted for the Senate 
Health Subcommittee, chairmanned 
by Senator Herbert H. Lehman, 
Dem. (N.Y.). The study was made 
under the direction of Dr. Dean A. 
Clark, general director of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital and pres- 
ident of the Cooperative Health Fed- 
eration of America, an association of 
independent health insurance coop- 
eratives. 


Morris Pike, second vice president 
of the John Hancock, who served as 
an assistant director of the Clark 
staff, is stated to have been largely 


responsible for “the factual merits 
of the report.” The insurance busi- 
ness had submitted on request a 140- 
page document on its health insur- 
ance activities which is an appendix 
of the Clark report. 

The Kendrick review of the Clark 
report, just sent by the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America and the 
American Life Convention to their 
member companies, states that de- 
spite Senator Lehman’s description 
of the report as “objective and fac- 
tual’’ and a similar characterization 
of the report by Dr. Clark, it “does 
not appear to be entirely dispas- 
sionate and objective.” 

The review points to what is 
termed Dr. Clark’s “warm feeling” 
for health cooperatives, which offer 
comprehensive benefits, and says : 

“While much may properly be said 
in favor of comprehensive benefits 
and while the health cooperatives 
may indeed have operated under 
various handicaps, the plain fact is 
that these organizations have yet to 
demonstrate that any appreciable 
proportion of the American people 
wish to purchase the type of protec- 
tion which they offer for sale. No- 
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LIFE & CASUALTY 
WWNeans 
LIFE SECURITY 


Doubly sure for you as our un- 
derwriter—doubly sure for your 
policy holders with our field- 
tested programmed options. As- 
sure yourself of life-time safety for 
your family, as you help your pros- 
pects freely choose a solid se- 
curity plan with Life & Casualty. 


where in the report is this fact 
brought out clearly. 

“Indeed the Clark report—despite 
rather cautious phraseology—seems 
tacitly to assume that virtually every- 
one ought to have complete protec- 
tion against practically all health ex- 
penses, whether they want it and are 
willing to pay for it or not. Almost 
ignored are a number of points made 
in the insurance companies’ report to 
the Clark staff concerning such mat- 
ters as population groups not need- 
ing any health insurance, the advan- 
tages of eliminating trivial items of 
protection from insurance policies, 
the purpose and values of the co- 
insurance principle, and so on.” 

The review also scores the Clark 
report in that, while concerned only 
with voluntary insurance, “an occa- 
sional passage seems to be an oblique 
reflection of the warmly-held view 
that compulsion will sooner or later 
be inevitable.” 

In this regard, it is noted that the 
report expresses “great indebted- 
ness” to the health insurance experts 
of the Federal Social Security Ad- 
ministration as having “participated 
in and contributed to” the study. 
“These experts, of course,” it is 
added, “have for long been ardent 
champions of compulsory health in- 
surance.” 

The restricted scope of the Clark 
report was unfortunate, Mr. Ken- 
drick’s review says. The limiting of 
the report to hospital, surgical, and 
general medical insurance—a limita- 


tion apparently dictated by pressure 
of time—had the effect of darkening 
the picture of what insurance is do- 
ing to meet the American people’s 
needs for protection against the costs 
of ill health. 

“Many hospital and doctors’ bills 
are of course paid with funds com- 
ing from loss-of-time or weekly in- 
demnity insurance, from workmen’s 
compensation insurance, from acci- 
dent insurance, from liability insur- 
ance, and from life insurance, among 
other insurance forms,” it is ex- 
plained. “Such payments are gen- 
erally left out of account in the 
summary figures, without any im- 
mediate note. Elsewhere in the re- 
port, however, the scope limitations 
are spelled out.” 

Giving credit to Dr. Clark and his 
associates for assembling the report 
in so brief a period, the review says 
that “Health Insurance Plans in the 
United States” will doubtless be a 
reference work for some years to 
come, but indicates it should be read 
with care. 

““Also,” it is added, “the report 
seems intended to be dispassionately 
objective, and in considerable meas- 
ure it succeeds. Yet a narrow margin 
of failure to achieve objectivity may 
be more serious than a larger one. 
If the failure is small, persons lack- 
ing background in the field are more 
likely to conclude that the report is 
entirely objective and to accept those 
of its findings which are questionable 
without raising questions.” 
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AGENCY DEVELOPMENT 
SURVEY 














NEW research project desig- 

nated as the “Agent Develop- 
ment Survey” has been initiated by 
the Agency Management Associa- 
tion. 

It will provide a picture of the 
entire agency force of U. S. life com- 
panies as it exists today and will 
supplement the Association’s Re- 
cruiting Analysis Surveys which re- 
port only on the early experience of 
new men in the business. 

Twenty member companies are 
contributing current data on 12,000 
of their full-time agents under con- 
tract on December 31, 1950. They 
are also submitting production and 
commission histories of these agents 
from as far back as 1938. By sam- 
pling, these are approximately repre- 
sentative of all companies in the 
country. 

The Agent Development Survey 
will enable the Association to study 
the production trend of an agent for 
a period of from three to eleven 
years. S. Rains Wallace, Jr., Direc- 
tor of Research, in announcing the 



















































































































































































start of the new study, explained, 
“Perhaps the most disturbing fact 
revealed by the Recruiting Analysis 
Surveys to date is the failure of new 
agents to increase their production 
during their early years under con- 
tract. The implications of this failure 
in regard to our training methods 
are grave. 

“This has raised the question in 
the minds of many of our members as 
to the production histories of groups 
of agents of longer duration under 
contract. The new survey will per- 
mit us to build up a set of data on 
production rates over a long term 
from the date of contract.” 


SUCCESSFULLY SELLING 
LIFE INSURANCE 


UGH S. BELL, general agent 
for the Equitable of Iowa in 
Seattle, has just authored a new 
book entitled “How to Succeed in 
Life Insurance Selling.” In the 
opening chapter he points out: 
“T observed in my early days in 
the business, and I have noted ever 
since, that while the literature of life 


insurance is full of excellent ed:ca- 
tional, material, there is a distinct 
gap in the area of literature on how 
to go about selling it. . . . So it’s 
information on practical selling that 
we're going to talk about here. We 
are assuming you know principles, 
theory, and uses of life insurance. 
. . . What we're going to do is dis- 
cuss the mechanics of selling, the 
little things that are so costly to learn 
by trial and error but that so often 
make or break a man in this busi- 
ness.” 

In short, this book of 88 pages, 
published by the Rough Notes Com- 
pany, is somewhat different from the 
“run of the mill’ books on life in- 
surance selling. It stresses the same 
basic point made by Travis T. Wal- 
lace in his article “Training Com- 
bination Agents” in the July issue of 
this magazine. As time goes on, it 
is quite possible that more emphasis 
will be made on developing skill 
rather than acquiring knowledge 
exclusively. Copies of the book are 
available from the Rough Notes 
Company at $1.50 each, with special 
quantity prices. The Rough Notes 
Company is located in Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 












Fifty-Seventh Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$173,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefici- 
aries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $76,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
is over $211,000,000 . . . The State Life offers 
splendid Agency Opportunities—with liberal 
contract, and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 


* 
THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 











Our On A Limb? 


Not OCCIDENTAL LIFE men. They know 
exactly where and how far they’re go- 
ing .. . and they know they'll have 
solid company support all the way. 


Partnership in prospecting is the reason. 
It sums up continuous company-wide 
policy study plus the individual ini- 
tiative of OCCIDENTAL LIFE men. 
As a result, we can always offer sound 
policies to sound prospects. 


One reason OCCIDENTAL LIFE men can 
expect more sales a month and perma- 
nent income is their Perfect Protec- 
tion policy which pays disability bene- 
fits from the first day irrespective of 
cause. 


OCCIDENTAL 4 
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RALCIOM. NORTH CAROLINE 
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OME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


American Society C.L.U.: Harry 
Wood, C.L.U., in the business since 1926 
in various capacities, has been named 
editor of the C.L.U. Journal, succeeding 
the late Walter A. Craig, C.L.U. Mr. 
Wood resigned his position as president 
of the Central Standard Life of Illinois 
to become a professor of management at 
Washington University in St. Louis. His 
editorial efforts, as far as the Journal is 
concerned, will be in the nature of a side 
ine. 


x *«* * 


Bankers Life of lowa: E. O. Mershon, 
Jr. in the business since 1941 and most 
recently with the Home Life of New 

York, has been named agency manager 
at Louisville, Ky. In this capacity he 
succeeds Richard R. Hoffman, who has 
returned to personal selling. 


x * * 


Berkshire Life: Robert S. Schoonmaker, 
Jr, with the Peerless Casualty Company 
for the past three years, has been named 
secretary of the company’s accident and 
health department. 

D, Luckey, in the business 14 years, 
has been named general agent for the 
company in Louisville, Kentucky. 


& @ <= 


Colonial Life: Eric G. Johnson, in the 
business since 1926 and most recently a 
vice president of the Penn Mutual, was 
elected a vice president of the Colonial 
Life on July 24 last. In this capacity he 
will undertake a broader development of 
the company’s general agency building 
program, as well as assist president Rich- 
ard Evans in other company activities. 


x & = 


Commonwealth Life: Windel  S. 
Greenup, with the company since 1942, 
has been promoted from field training 
manager to manager of the Springfield, 
Ohio district, in the industrial department. 


a. 


Connecticut General: Richard F. Pratt, 


with the company since 1944 and most 
recently assistant manager in the Newark 
branch office, has been named manager of 
the Indianapolis branch office. In _ this 
Capacity he succeeds Jean Black, who 
is cot taal as a personal producer. 

Kenneth H. Curle, with the company 
since 1949, has been named manager of 
the company’s Albany branch office. 
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Connecticut Mutual: Edward U. 
Banker, in the business 19 years, has been 
named general agent in Seattle, Wash., 
where he succeeds Lloyd Silberberger, 
C.L.U., who has returned to Texas. At 
the same time Robert M. Williamson, 
with the company since 1939, has been 
promoted from assistant general agent 
in Denver, Colorado to general agent in 
Rochester, N. Y., where he succeeds Mr. 

Sanker. 

C. Carter Schneider, with the company 
since 1946, has been named general agent 
in Long Beach, California succeeding 
Edward W. Chilton, who has returned 
to personal production in San Diego. 

Edward C. Anderson, who joined the 
company in 1922, and who most recently 
was agency secretary, died on July 23 
last at age 50. 


x * * 


Continental Assurance: David C. 
Andre, in the business since the end of the 
war with the Lincoln National Life, has 
been named general agent at San Diego, 
California. 

Loren G. Logan, who recently became a 
Fellow in the Society of Actuaries, has 
been promoted to assistant actuary. 

ee Ff @ 


Equitable Society: Vincent S. Welch, 
executive vice president, died suddenly 
on August 3 last at age 58. He joined 
the Society in 1929 and was instrumental 
in developing the group business to its 
present size (second in the industry— 
Metropolitan first). 


=: = fF 


Farm Bureau Life: Lyle Drake, an as- 
sociate in the Society of Actuaries and 
formerly with the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
has been appointed associate actuary. 


x ** 
Fidelity Mutual: John H. Pickett, Jr., 


with the company since 1937, most_re- 
cently as supervisor in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, has been named general agent in 
Jacksonville, Florida, where he succeeds 
M. C. Burrell, who is continuing as a 
personal producer. 

George N. Charuhas, with the company 
since 1943, has been named general agent 
of the newly established agency in Miami, 
Florida. 


2&2. 


Franklin Life: The following general 


agency appointments have recently been 
announced: Nathan Wang in Cleveland, 


Ohio; Dene W. Zahn, Jr. in San Mateo, 
Calif.; Berent-Prestine-Miles & Company 
in the Northwest section of Chicago. 

Arthur R. Thomas, with the company 
since 1947, has been named assistant sec- 
retary in the industrial division. 


ee = @ 
Great Northwest Life: Harm H. Schlo- 


mer, Ph.D., in the business since 1943 and 
previously with the company from 1943 
to 1948, has been named vice president 
and director of agencies, in which capacity 
he succeeds Cecil K. Dean, C.L.U., re- 
signed. 

x *«* * 


Great-West Life: Clifford B. Bertram, 
C.L.U., with the company since 1946, has 
been named manager of the branch ~— 
at Brandon, Manitoba, succeeding J. 
Donnelly, who is retiring after 15 sts 
of service but will continue as a part time 
representative. 
 &. 


Guardian Life: George B. Walton, in 
the insurance business since 1936 and in 
the life insurance field since 1948, has been 
named manager of the company’s Phila- 
delphia Agency, succeeding James A. Ty- 
son, retiring after more than 22 years of 
service. 
x *«* *® 


Jefferson Standard: George K. Cave- 
naugh, with the company since 1928, and 
a vice president and manager of the Secu- 
rities Department has been elected treas- 
urer, in which capacity he succeeds H. P. 
Leak, retired. At the same time John Van 
Lindley, a member of the board and a 
Greensboro City Councilman, was elected 
a vice president. 
= 2.-¢€ 


John Hancock Mutual: Edwin J. Allen, 
C.L.U. and Harold G. Pratt, both with the 
company many years, have established a 
new agency at 225 Broadway as a result of 
the retirement on July 31 of Harry Gardi- 
ner. At the same time, Manuel L. Camps, 
the company’s general agent at 110 East 
42nd Street, also took over a portion of 
the business of the former Harry Gardiner 
Agency. Plans are being considered for a 
third agency in the city in the near future. 


xk 


Lincoln National: William M. Quinlan, 
Jr., with the company since 1945, has been 
named general agent in Wichita, Kansas, 
with headquarters at 602 Union National 
Bank Building. 


(Continued on the next page) 











Field Appointments—Continued 


Massachusetts Mutual: The following 
promotions have recently been announced : 
Kenneth W. Perry (1929) to director of 
agencies; Robert J. Ardison (1944) to 
director of field service; Douglass N. Ellis 
(1933), Frank L. Meeske and James R. 
Martin (both 1951) to superintendents of 
agencies. 

Dr. James G. Forgerson, with the com- 
pany since 1950, has been promoted to 
assistant medical director. 


x*e 


Midland Mutual: Carl A. Hess, in the 


business since 1933, has been appointed 
supervisor of agencies. 


& &® & 


Midland National Life: Leonard P. 
DeConcini, in the business since 1945, has 
been appointed field supervisor for the 
state of South Dakota. 


®t 


Minnesota Mutual: Carl H. Cummings, 
with the company’s Elder Agency in 
Roanoke, Virginia since 1945, has been 
named home office agency supervisor. 


x *k * 


Mutual Benefit: Effective January 1 
next, Lawrence W. McDougall, C.L.U., 
and with the company since 1937, and 
most recently director of management 


training in the home office, will become 
general agent in Cleveland, Ohio. In this 
capacity he succeeds Frederick N. Win- 
kler, C.L.U. in the business many years 
and with the company since 1928 and gen- 
eral agent in Cleveland since 1936. Mr. 
Winkler will continue to serve his personal 
clients. 


x * * 


Mutual Life: John L. Krehbiel, with the 
company since 1939, most recently a mem- 
ber of the training staff of the home office, 
has been named manager at Omaha, 
Nebraska where he succeeds Paul V. Cot- 
tingham, retired. 


x * * 


National Life of Vermont: /rene F. 
Morgan, supervisor of direct mail, and 
well known in life advertisers circles has 
been promoted to assistant to the director 
of agents training. In this capacity she 
will assist Kirtland J. Keve in the prepa- 
ration of training and sales promotion 
material. 
x «wr 


New York Life: The following managerial 
shifts have been announced: Edwin D. 
McGwire (1928) to Arizona; Guy H. 
French (1912) to Northern New Jersey; 
Jack Robinson (1923) to Wilmington and 
L. Cleve Brown (1938) to Nashville, 
Tenn. 
x * kk 


North American Life (lll.): John H. 


Rader, formerly with the Continental As- 





surance Company as field agency director, 
has been appointed agency secretary sy. 
ceeding R. A. Alford. 


x *k * 


Ohio National: fred A. McMaster 
C.L.U., in the business several years, has 
returned to the company as general agent 
in Los Angeles. 

S. L. Stratton, Jr. has been named gen- 
eral agent for the company in Long Beach, 
Calif. 

x * * 


Pacific Mutual Life: James J. Fagan, in 
the business since the end of the war, has 
been named general agent for the newl 
established agency in San Bernardino 
California. 


x & @ 


Paul Revere Life: John O. Bogardus, in 
the business since 1930 and with the com 
pany since 1946, has been named a general 
agent in Hartford, Conn. and has opened 
a new agency in that city. 


Duncan C. Green, in the general insur- 
ance business since 1928, has been named 
general agent for the Massachusetts Pro- 


tective Association and the Paul Revere 
Life at Jackson, Miss. 


x *k * 
Penn Mutual Life: William H. Loesche 
Jr., with the Manufacturers Casualty In 


surance Company since 1948, has been ap 
pointed assistant counsel. 
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says 
MRS. F. W. PALMER, JR. 
Fresno, Calif. 


ourselves. 


waited so long!" 











"A serious accident which 






security through selling 

“Then Fred and | had an opportunity to hear Minnesota Mutual's ‘Organized Sales 
Presentation.’ When we heard the Success Bond Story we knew immediately where 
our future lay. We realized that through this medium we could not only build successful 
futures for other people but at the same time build a happy and successful future for 


gave Fred a bad temporary 
facial disfigurement seemed a 
tragedy to us, but actually it 
was the turning point in our lives. 
Being full of pride, he became 
uncomfortable in the presence 
of others. His decision to re- 
cuperate at a mountain retreat 
gave him many idle hours to 
think. Fred decided that he 
could contribute best to the wel- 
fare of others by helping allevi- 
ate their problems of financial 


"A million thanks to Minnesota Mutual for giving us the happiness for which we've 


If you want to know how F .W. Palmer, Jr. does it, write. There’s no obligation. 


“7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 


Organized 1880 
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AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 


ALABAMA 
HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES. . 
HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON. . Birminghom 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


HOTEL WASHINGTON 


HOTEL CLAYPOOL 


LOUISIANA 


JUNG HOTEL 
HOTEL DESOTO 


NEBRASKA 


HOTEL PAXTON 


NEW MEXICO 


HOTEL CLOVIS 


OKLAHOMA 


MOTEL ALDRIDGE 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
HOTEL WADE HAMPTON 


TEXAS 
+++ Mobile 


HOTEL JEAN LAFITTE.... ‘< 
CORONADO COURTS 
MIRAMAR COURT... 


MOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE, . Mountein Loke 
MOTEL MONTICELLO... Noriotk 











WASHINGTON 


Washington, D. C. 


Dallas, Tex. 





Prudential: The following promotions 
have been announced recently: Harry E. 
Wilkinson, C.L.U. (1935) to director of 
agencies in the Western home office, suc- 
ceeding Donald O. Cramer, who has been 
named head of the Mountain States 
Agency in Denver; Clark W. Smith, 
C.L.U., manager of the Montana Agency, 
is Mr. Wilkinson’s successor in San 
Diego; Carl P. Lundy, C.L.U. (1937) to 
superintendent of agencies in charge of 
ordinary agencies in the New York Metro- 
politan area and William V. Winslow, Jr., 
C.L.U. (1939) to regional managership 
of Central States ordinary agencies ; John 
E. North, in the business since 1936, most 
recently with the Paul Revere Life, has 
been named director of sickness and acci- 
dent sales; Virgil Maul (1931) to manager 
of the Zanesville, Ohio district office and 
Dr. Alfred E. Gras and Dr. Janus C. 
Lindner to assistant medical director. 
James H. Brennan, C.L.U., with the 
company since 1932 and in the field train- 
ing department of the home office since 
. has been named manager of the 
District Office #2 in Akron, Ohio, where 
he succeeds J. Donald Smith, C.L.U., who 
recently was appointed manager at 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Donald _O. Cramer, with the company 
since 1937, has been named manager at 
Denver, Colorado, where he succeeds 
Charles D. Jolly, who has requested re- 
lease from full managerial duties. Mr. 
Jolly will, however, continue as associate 
Manager. 
Ray L. Kirkham, with the company 
since 1936, has been promoted to manager 
of the Columbia district office at Port- 
land, Oregon. 
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Thomas A. Carruth, who joined the 
company in 1950 after service with the 
Massachusetts Mutual, has been promoted 
to manager of the Montana agency with 
headquarters in Billings, where he suc- 
ceeds Clark W. Smith. 


x * * 


Pyramid Life (N.C.}: B. Russell Thomas, 
F.S.A. and an independent consultant for 
the past three years, has been named vice 
president and actuary. 


x * * 


Reliance Life: Elbert F. Eastwood, in 
the business since 1928 and with the com- 
pany since 1935, has been named manager 
for the company in Jacksonville, Florida. 
This appointment followed the retirement 
of D. O. Colson, manager at Florida fol- 
lowing 31 years of agency work for the 
company. 


x * * 


Republic National: —£. H. Wagner, 
formerly vice president and actuary, has 
been promoted to administrative vice 
president and actuary. At the same time 
Joseph W. Brice, formerly reinsurance 
secretary, was advanced to assistant vice 
president in that division. 


xk*erk 
Shenandoah Life: Richard F. S. Haslett, 


with the company since 1947, and who has 
been promoted to associate actuary, became 


a Fellow in the Society of Actuaries this 


year. 


x* et 


Standard Life (Miss.}: George A. Gear, 
who joined the company last year to han- 
dle group credit life, has been elected a 
vice president. 


xk 


Sterling Life: Leonard R. Hart and 
Edwin D. Stone, who have represented 
the company in Southern California and 
Ohio, respectively, have been named resi- 
dent vice presidents. 


* & & 


Sun Life: Dr. Cecil C. Birchard, chief 
medical officer, died on July 30 last. He 
was one of Canada’s leading heart spe- 
cialists. 


7 a@ = 


Union Central Life: G. Henry Define, 
with the company since 1922 and most 
recently assistant manager of the com- 
pany’s New York City Agency, has been 
named manager in St. Louis, Missouri. 
In that capacity he succeeds Arthur E. 
Miller, C.L.U., who is continuing as As- 
sociate Manager. 

George J. Pflanz, III, with the com- 
pany since 1945, has been named manager 
of the Des Moines, Iowa agency, in which 
capacity he succeeds Fred Appelquist, who 
is retiring after 26 years of service. 
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FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 

. Fibre Board 
Insulated 

. Metal 

. Micro 
Portable 

. Rotary 

. Stencil 

. Tabulating Card 
. Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 


ONAUAWN— 
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22. Mail ners 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 


106. Time Stamp 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
36. ——? 
37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 

38. Ash Trays & Stands 

105. Bulletin Boards 

39. Cash Boxes 

40. Chair Cushions 

41. Currency Trays 

42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
Policy 


Ledger 
124. Thin (Copy) 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 
63. Fire Protection 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
72. Loose Leaf Books & 

Systems 

73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
78. Pencil Sharpeners 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


82. Cleaning Material 
83. Copyholders 

85. Justifier 

86. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 

131. Accident Diagraming 

132. Advertising Blotters 

116. Advertising Specialties 

103. Birthday Cards 

130. Building Evaluation 

117. Display Material 

97. Fire Extinguishers 

98. First Aid Kits 

104. Greeting Cards 

99. Leather Goods 

114. Policy Wallets 

100. Promotional Gifts 

107. Recording Door Lock 

126. Short Rate Calculators 

101. Silencer for Dictating 
hines 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 
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BOOKLETS 


P69—Measure Time Accurately 


The motion picture camera can be ef- 
fectively utilized to indoctrinate and teach 
correct methods to new employees as a 
group thus replacing costly on-the-job in- 
dividual training. It is a valuable tool in 
curbing absenteeism and promoting good 
employee relations. This booklet covers 
these points and also explains the use of 
motion pictures in the effective operation 
of a time and motion study program. It 
describes the results that can be expected 
from their use in solving methods and in- 
centive problems as well as problems in 
other phases of business activity. It tells 
how the camera makes it possible to de- 
termine the actual times values for an entire 
operation or any of its elements. 


P70—Your Next Letterhead 


Your letterhead is your business represent- 
ative. A good one will command attention, 
while a poorer one is still cooling its heels 
in the things-to-do-tomorrow basket. This 
handy booklet shows that the proper plan- 
ning and design of a good letterhead, while 
an important job, need not be a difficult 
one. It illustrates the essential elements 
of letterhead design and includes a compact 
chart to guide in the selection of weight of 
the paper. Also covered are such matters 
as the choice of the paper to be used, its 
grain, the selection of an envelope and 
envelope colors. 





P71—Construction Cost Chart 


This full color building construction cost 
index chart contains a variety of valuable 
and interesting information. The years from 
1796 to the present are covered with indices 
of commodity prices, national income, retail 
sales and the Dow-Jones average of in- 
dustrial stock prices as well as construction 
costs charted for varying periods. The 
production of coal, lumber and petroleum for 
1950, 1900 and 1850 is compared. In ad- 
dition the population, number of families, 
number of employed and unemployed and 
average hourly wage are given at ten-year 
intervals from 1900. 
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COMPETENT SUPERVISION 


ECAUSE the employee, particu- 
larly in larger companies, looks 
upon his immediate supervisor as 
representing the company’s views, 
it is highly desirable that manage- 
ment have well-trained supervisory 
help, James Greenwood, manager 
of personnel department, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, told a recent conference of the 
Life Office Management Association. 
“If we are to be assured that the 
employee maintains a healthy at- 
titude towards his company, that he 
is well adjusted to his work situa- 
tion and that he is given the under- 
standing treatment which all of us 
want each employee to have, it must 
be done through the medium of the 
supervisor,” Mr. Greenwood stated. 
“It is generally recognized and ac- 
cepted that a well adjusted, well 
trained employee, produces more 
work of better quality in less time.” 
He pointed out that “increased 
productivity during these inflation- 
ary times is essential to the economy 
of the country, but more particu- 
larly to insurance company econo- 
mies in a highly competitive market.” 
“In my opinion,” he said, “you 
can make more money by investing 
in your employees than you can on 
anything else you buy. Whether 
you spend a large or small amount 
of money on your supervisory train- 
ing is not as important as the neces- 
sity for training regularly and thor- 
oughly. It is not a one-year program, 
not a shot in the arn, it is a lifetime 
program and should increase the 
yield from every person in your 
employ.” 

Mr. Greenwood reviewed in detail 
his company’s program for super- 
visory training, which has been de- 
veloped over the past five and a half 
years. The course, he said, is di- 
vided into four major parts : 

1. Conference leadership 
niques 

2. Personal problems and how to 
handle them 

3. Teaching techniques, including 
training for advancement 

4. The elements of work simpli- 
fication. 

The course, he explained, is han- 
dled on a discussion basis and, after 
several demonstrations by the group 
leader in conducting conferences, 
each member of the group must take 


tech- 


his turn leading at least one of the 
sessions. 

“While there is some exercise of 
choice as to what subject the partic- 
pant presents for discussion, there js 
an over all control in that selections 
must be made from a list of subjects 
prepared by the instructor in con- 
junction with the personnel manager, 
with a preponderance of subjects in 
which the group has shown a weak- 
ness,” Mr. Greenwood said. 


STAFF PLANNING 


HE use of a staff planning unit 

in life insurance offices has 
grown rapidly since the end of 
World War II, according to George 
C. Boddiger, assistant secretary of 
the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion. 

This was one of several findings 
obtained from a L.O.M.A. survey 
among companies believed to be car- 
rying on some form of planning 
activity. Fifty-three companies re- 
plied to a questionnaire sent out by 
the association, with replies coming 
in the main from companies having 
more than $100,000,000 of life in- 
surance in force. 

Among other conclusions reached 
from the survey was that the benefits 
from setting up a staff planning unit 
far outweighed the cost involved. 
Mr. Boddiger reports that of the 53 
responding companies, 35 had 
central planning units. These 35, 
during the period 1946 to 1951, in- 
creased their personnel 13% while 
business in force increased 38%. 
The 18 companies with no central 
planning facilities increased _per- 
sonnel 25% with a 42% increase in 
business in force. 

“Making adjustments to compen- 
sate for the difference in the in- 
crease in business in force of the 
two groups, we find a 14% increase 
in personnel in the group with plan- 
ning departments corresponds to a 
25% increase in the non-planning 
group,” states Mr. Boddiger. “As- 
suming an average salary of $3,000 
per worker per year, the excess 
salary cost of the 18 non-planning 
group companies amounts to $1,- 
100,000 per year. The introduction 
of central staff planning would seem 
to warrant thoughtful consideration 
to the use of the facility by com- 
panies who have not adopted it,” he 
concludes. 
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Not much bigger than your hat 


(but A lJ 0 0 G R A PH outperforms all other dictation systems) 


Just 914 inches square, so it can't clutter your desk. Its 16 
pounds make it really portable. The feature-packed Gray 
AUDOGRAPH is a remarkable engineering achievement — so 
simple to use that dictation is a pleasure. 

Find out how the versatile AUDOGRAPH can increase your 
office output up to 30%. You organize your thoughts . . . take 
your time...and soundwrite conferences, sales reports. 
memos, statistics. And all that while, secretaries are free for 
other important tasks. 


Operation is simple. One-lever control eliminates lifting 


AVEO GRAF 


UDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 
lassified Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.” 
anada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex 
Corp ration (Western Electric Company export affiliate) in 

countries, 


A 
C 


TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH”™ REG, U. 3, PAT. OFF 





the arms...means no complicated adjustments. There’s 
over an hour’s dictation time on one flexible plastic disc — a 
disc that can be resurfaced for reuse up to 50 times! No 
throwing away after one recording. 

The AuDOoGRAPH is engineered from your secretary's view- 
point, too. Its illuminated index has a “traffic light” that 
flashes red when corrections are coming up, green for end of 
message. Words come through crystal clear. Tone control 
gives full treble-to-bass range. Get more information — mail 
the coupon today. 


Dictation is easier — with AUDOGRAPH! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Send me Booklet 9-V- ““Manpower—starts with YOU!” 


Street 








PAPER FOLDER 


WELVE distinct types of folds are 

possible on this office paper folding 
machine designed to take over the tire- 
some and inefficient task of hand folding. 
Electrically operated, the machine will 
quietly and smoothly fold up to 19,000 
sheets per hour when the operator has 
become experienced in its operation. 
Bond, ledger, book, coated or uncoated 
stock in sizes from 2144” x 3” minimum 
up to 814” x 15” may be folded. Designed 
by Miller-Trojan Company, Inc., with the 
feeder and stacker at the same end to 
save time and steps. Finish is of gray 
wrinkle. 


LOW COST ADDRESSER 


MERICAN Photo Laboratories has 

introduced this low cost addressing 
machine. The address tape winds auto- 
matically, forward or reverse and no 
rewinding is necessary. The push-on 
spools are designed for easy loading and 
unloading. Breaking or tearing of the 
address tape is minimized. Adjustments 
for the size of the item to be addressed 
are quick and easy. The body is of one 
piece cast aluminum and all steel parts 
are plated for rust proofing. Weighing 
seven pounds, the addresser measures 


8,” x 83/4”, 
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WOODEN CARD FILE 


| MPROVED drawer operation, ease of 

reference, large card capacity and card 
mobility are all featured in the new 
Perma-wood tabulating card cabinet de- 
signed by Remington Rand Inc. Since 
the cabinet has the same outer dimensions 
as the company’s steel units, it can be 
used with existing batteries of file cabi- 
nets. “Densiwood” facing is used to 
resist impact and the shell is reinforced 
to prevent warping or spring. Finish is 
gray to blend with any office decor. 
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GIFT PAPERWEIGHT 


HIS attractive paperweight should 

prove effective as a personalized gift 
for good customers and prospects. De- 
signed by T. Sidney Harley, a choice of 
either Old English or Block style 34” 
initial is hand engraved on the 242” x 
1%” x 4” polished and lacquered solid 
brass weight. Two or three initials may 
be had if desired. Also a three line ad- 
vertising message may be die stamped and 
filled in black on the back side. 
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POSTURE CHAIR 


THIS new posture chair can be adjusted 

up or down for height, in and out for 
depth of seat and tilts to follow the 
movement of the user’s back. Adjust. 
ments from 16” to 20” in height are 
made simply by lifting the seat. Seat 
and posture back are adjusted without 
tools and without turning the chair over. 
The saddle shaped seat is extra large 
(17” x 1434” x 34%”) and upholstered in 
perforated, washable cloth-backed plastic 

maroon, green, brown or gray in color. 
Construction is of tubular steel finished in 
green, brown or gray enamel. Free roll. 
ing casters are of soft rubber. Produced 
by the Hamilton Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion. 
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SWITCHBOARD SERVICE 


ANAGEMENT today, 

more so than ever before, 

is concerned with the purely 
functional phases of operating an 
insurance office in order to save 
time, smooth out activities and facili- 
tate services in those departments 
which so often are left “on their 
own.” Among those functions now 
receiving more attention from the 
alert executive concerned with pub- 
lic and customer goodwill is the op- 
eration of the telephone switchboard 
that serves his establishment. 

It is true that in the office switch- 
board lies the heart of minute-to- 
minute operations, a virtual lifeline 
upon which the entire staff must de- 
pend. Yet, how often does manage- 
ment take stock of the quality of 
switchboard service, the competency 
of those who are responsible for its 
operation, and of the procedures and 
methods for dealing with those who 
call ? 

More and more insurance men 
have come to realize that the office 
telephone switchboard is actually a 
“projection” of management itself, 
and, to the outside world, that it 
is the management and is the com- 
pany. 


Two Objectives 


In general, there are two vitally 
important objectives in operating the 
average insurance office telephone 


switchboard: (a) to facilitate the 
work of office employees ; and, (b) to 
convey to the public a business-like, 
courteous and efficient impression 
of a service-minded organization. 
What, it may be asked, is there to 
switchboard service in addition to 
pleasant voiced operators, and 
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LYNE S. METCALFE 


proper use of good equipment? It 
may be said here that there is much 
more than this to consider, and es- 
pecially at a time when every im- 
provement in office operations is 
vitally important. Years of investi- 
gation and study by Bell System 
personnel has established the best 
techniques and methods for operat- 
ing the PBX, or private branch com- 
pany exchange. This information is 
being made available to all employ- 
ers interested in improving their 
switchboard operations. 


One medium successfully used for 
this purpose has been the motion 
picture. The vital and essential 
points of proper switchboard con- 
duct are now available in a twenty- 
minute film subject entitled, “The 
Invisible Receptionist,” produced for 
the Bell System by Wilding Picture 
Productions, Inc. 

Sound motion pictures of this type 
have proved so successful in operator 
training programs conducted by the 
Bell System, that this new picture 


has been produced especially for 
private company switchboard at- 
tendants. Arrangements have now 
been made to show it before cus- 
tomers’ switchboard attendants, at 
no cost to the employer. 

“The Invisible Receptionist” has 
been produced along human interest 
lines in dramatic dialog form, which 
not only helps the operator in what 
to say in a given switchboard situa- 
tion, but, also, how to say it. As 
the picture opens, Irene, an attrac- 
tive and well-trained private switch- 
board attendant and receptionist, 
tells how she learned the importance 
of giving the best possible service 
and why it makes her work more 
pleasant. Through a series of drama- 
tic and lifelike incidents taken from 
her own past history, she reveals 
what happens when a switchboard 
attendant fails to follow established 
practices, and how much trouble she 
causes—not only for the telephone 
users, but for herself as well. 

Her experience covers the opera- 
tion of a small cordless board, as well 
as of larger one-position, two-posi- 
tion, and multiple switchboards. 
Several sequences show her learning 
how to operate these boards at the 
telephone company training school. 
The handling of cords and keys is 
covered in a sequence at the multiple 
board. 


The Firm's Hostess 


Irene points out that a switch- 
board attendant is an invisible re- 
ceptionist and that she is just as 
much a hostess for her firm as if she 
were visible, but that being invisible 
is more challenging because she has 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Switchboard Service-—Continued 


to express her complete personality 
with only her voice and actions. The 
film portrays : 

Tone of service—voice and man- 
ner. 

Answering incoming calls with an 
identifying announcement. 
Attendant addresses incoming caller 
by name when either she recognizes 
his voice or he gives his name. 
Giving progress reports at regular 
intervals. 

Use of the establishment’s own di- 
rectory of extension telephones when 
not sure of number. 

Assignment of non-operating duties 
that require attendant to leave 
switchboard. 

Demonstration of the handling of 
cords and keys, and ringing. 
Answering with key open to avoid 
plug-ins. 

Rotating cords. 

Record of frequently called num- 
bers. 

Provision of ready reference type 
of company directory for larger 
boards. 
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Record of alternative nearby exten- 
sions for use in completing incoming 
toll and other important calls. 
Holding extension user on line on 
outgoing toll calls. 

Attendant calls long distance and 
remains on line long enough to iden- 
tify call if delay is encountered. 
Attendant consults her frequently 
called number list and places long 
distance call. 

Attendant arranges to have called 
party advised that toll call is wait- 
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Seated in your luxuriously comfortable 
SIKES 1925 you can forget about 5 
o’clock fatigue. Here is contemporary 


modern styling which combines tradi- 
tional 


SIKES quality with dignified 





mid-century smartness. Both chairs help impart 
a “fresh as a daisy” atmosphere to the office too. 
They are available in genuine walnut covered 
with top-grain leather. The Flo-tilt swivel mech- 
anism of No. 1925 makes for long-life freedom 
from squeaks and oiling. No. 1926 is ideal for a 
visitor’s chair or an occasional chair. See your 
SIKES dealer about these fine chairs soon! Send 
for address of nearest dealer. 
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THE SIKES COMPANY, Inc. 


30 Churchill St. 
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ing when called extension is found 
busy. 

Extension user asks for long dis- 
tance and places his own toll call, 
Training and re-training attend- 
ants. 

Placement of attendants. 
Providing relief attendants. 
Assistance given by telephone com- 
pany service advisers. 

Assistance given in training and 
other forms of help at larger multiple 
boards. 

In making this special assistance 
in switchboard operating available to 
its customers, the Bell Telephone 
System believes that it is performing 
not only a public service, but is also 
helping to improve an increasingly 
important office service in times of 
man-power shortages when com- 
munications operating efficiency is 
the by-word in all lines of business, 
commerce and industry. 

Arrangements for private screen- 
ings of “The Invisible Receptionist” 
may be arranged by contacting the 
telephone business office, or by re- 
quest to the telephone company 
service adviser who regularly visits 
all customer switchboards. 









ELECTRONIC DEVELOPMENT 


CATHODE ray tube storage 
system developed by Prof. F. C. 
Williams, noted English radar ex- 
pert, is being introduced by Inter- 


national Business Machines Cor- 
poration into its new electronic 
calculators. IBM will use the Wil- 


liams system under a licensing agree- 
ment with the National Research 
Development Corporation of Lon- 
don. The agreement gives IBM 
full use throughout the world of 
NRDC patents in the computing 
field. 

In the cathode ray storage system, 
information required in a calcula- 
tion is stored in the form of dots and 
dashes on the face of the tube in a 
manner similar to the projection of 
a picture on the familiar home tele- 
vision tube. The information is read 
back from the tube to the electronic 
computer in a few millionths of a 
second, by passing the cathode ray 
beam over the same area. As many 
as 2,048 items of information have 
been stored on a cathode ray tube 
with a 24-square-inch screen. 
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(Down come office costs with 
Royal Electric Typewriters) 


Increase letter output . . . 
Turn out more invoices... 
Step up stencil production... 


Release typing personnel for other 
work! 


These are the cost-cutting things that 
can happen when you use Royal Electric 
Typewriters in your office, 

The Royal Electric Typewriter is the 


long-preferred Royal Standard with power 
added. 


Like the Royal Standard Typewriter, 
it is made by the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of typewriters. Royal makes the 
finest, most rugged, most dependable 
writing machines ever built. They stay on 
the job longer . . . less time out for repairs. 





Besides, Royal Electric Typewriters 
virtually banish fatigue and tension. Office 
morale rises almost in direct proportion. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
Dept. 211 


=I 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
I would like a free copy of the bro- 
chure, “Picture of Progress,” describ- 
STANDARD ELECTRIC ing the new Royal Electric. 
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HETHER or not an ad- 
ministrator is oversold on 
formal controls, his reac- 

tions to the reports and analyses 
prepared for him are highly im- 
portant in determining the ultimate 
results and effectiveness of standards 
and controls. To reduce it to its most 
essential terms, the implicit theory 
underlying much of the philosophy 
of standards and controls runs some- 
thing like this: If a standard is met, 
no particular comment from the ad- 
ministrator one way or another is 
called for. If a standard is exceeded, 
then praise and congratulation are 
in order. If actual results are de- 
ficient as compared to standard, 
“corrective action” is called for. 
Life in organizations would be very 
simple indeed if the reactions of 
people to statistical presentations 
were as stereotyped, abstract, and 
objective as this theory would in- 
dicate. 

But the reactions of human be- 
ings even to “factual” information 
are not uniform, and they by no 
means are always objective. Fur- 
thermore, clearly, they always occur 
in a concrete situation in which are 
involved particular people, relation- 
ships, environment, ideas, and past 
events. In concrete situations, the 
specific reactions which people have 
are not just reactions to facts in the 
abstract: They are reactions to the 
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HUMAN REACTIONS TO 
STANDARDS AND CONTROLS—II 


JOHN D. GLOVER 
Associate Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business 

Administration 


particular meanings and judgments 
which the particular people in the 
situation concerned attach to the 
facts. And the particular reactions 
of a given executive to a specific 
set of data can have consequences 
on the morale and frame of mind of 
his people—for better or for worse— 
far greater than might appear logical 
on the face of the matter. 


A Variety of Reactions 


A given fact—say an unfavorable 
deviation of actual departmental 
costs or revenue from standard— 
can produce a variety of reactions 
on the part of the executive to whom 
the fact is presented. The reaction 
may be a grunt, a shrug of the 
shoulders, a whistle, or an “explo- 
sion.” The reaction depends on a 
number of factors. In part, it is 
determined by “temperament,” by 
whether the man is relaxed and 
“easygoing,” or tense and choleric. 
In part, the reaction is determined 
by current pressures and preoccupa- 
tions; something which might be 
passed over lightly at one time might 
loom large in the man’s mind at an- 














Even such accidental matters 
as the subject with which the man 
was occupied just beforehand can 
affect his reactions to a particular 
set of data. 

One peculiarity about the reac- 
tions of people to comparisons be- 
tween standards and actual results 
deserves a special comment. By and 
large, people seem to react with 
greater intensity to unfavorable than 
to favorable comparisons. This bias, 
on the part of a boss, can have dis- 
turbing effects on the attitude and 
morale of his subordinates. For it 
will seem to these people below that 
the boss’s use of standards is loaded 
against them. Working for such a 
boss, if these people beat the stand- 
ard, they get a mild nod of approval. 
If they do not come up to standard, 
they are put very much on the de- 
fensive. In the minds of people in 
such circumstances, the use of stand- 
ards can come to be associated with 
“unfairness” on the part of their 
boss. As they may see it, the punish- 
mentS involved in the system over- 
balance the rewards. 

Obviously, a statistician, account- 
ant, or controller cannot afford to 
ignore the factors which affect the 
reception accorded to his reports and 
presentations. And especially is this 
true when he stops to think that, if 
the executive’s subordinates think 
(Continued on page 96) 
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An Underwood is 
a Girls Best Hriend ! 


From the time you flick the switch of a beauti- 
ful Underwood All Electric Typewriter in the 
morning 


. . until you flick it off at the end of the day 


.. . you get as smooth and clear a flow of words 
as+ ‘er delighted an executive! 


That’s a friend . . . a real friend! 


Underwood All Electric Typewriters are 
specially designed to give secretaries and 
typists every advantage in convenience, 
comfort and quality of work. 


Every Underwood feature contributes 
something really important to your quiet 
efficiency: 


. . . to make every letter better 
. . . to eliminate fatigue 


... to get the work . . . and you... out 
on time! 


Underwood ~A/L/ecivc< Typewriter - 


Make your typewriter an Underwood All 
Electric. For your employer’s sake . . . and 
for yours. 


You bet—an UNDERWOOD is a girl’s best 
friend! 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters...Adding Machines...Accounting 
Machines...Carbon Paper... Ribbons 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada ., , 
©1951 Sales and Service Everywhere UNDERWOOD 


. - Made by the Typewriter 
Leader of the World 
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— Imagine “phoning” - 
\ your written work! — 


7 —and Edison Televoice 
“costs as little as 9¢ 


5 per desk per day! 






i ONE RECORDER SERVES ONE TO DOZENS OF-DESKS! 
EASY AS TELEPHONING! 

| TURNS THOUGHTS INTO INSTANT ACTIONS! 

| 4 NO DISCS, SLIPS, BELTS TO MANIPULATE! 

i “DELIVERS” DICTATION RIGHT TO SECRETARY! 
i PERFECTED, PROVED AND PATENTED BY EDISON! 
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Believe it or not, that’s a dictating instrument the man above 
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is using —the sensational new Epison TELE VoICEWRITER! 
Here’s a design for you—like the telephone you've used for 
years—that invites use. You simply phone your written work, 
without delay or effort, directly to the recorder at the secre- 
tary’s desk. You enjoy free-line service with Edison-engineered 
circuits scientifically matched to your work-load demand. 
Work flows out, productivity is boosted, for staffs lange or 
small. ‘Televoice cuts instrument dictation costs as much as 
6674 %! Rent it or buy it—but try it! See what wonders it 
can work for you—now! 


Edison TeleVoicewriter 


The Televoice System 


EDISON, 8 Lakeside Ave., W. Orange, N. J. GET THE WHOLE STORY — NOW! 


Send for this new descriptive 
Okay—send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE booklet. Or, to arrange a demon- 


stration, call ‘‘EDIPHONE’’ in 









NAME your city. In Canada: Thomas A. 
ad at re Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
1, Ontario. 
eS seach 
ADDRESS___ 
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Human Reactions—from page 94 


the boss’s reaction is “unfair” or “yp- 
reasonable,” their enthusiasm over 
their jobs is likely to be impaired, 
Unwittingly, he and his work may 
have weakened the organization 
rather than strengthened it. More- 
over, the people may, quite under- 
standably, resolve to discredit the 
control to the extent of their power, 


Doing Something 


This next thought certainly cannot 
be substantiated statistically, but the 
reactions of executives to such situa- 
tions as unfavorable deviations from 
standards are probably biased in the 
direction of “doing something,” of 
“taking corrective action.” To some 
extent this bias probably arises out 
of the human inclinations to pass 
judgment on others and on situa- 
tions, and to “improve” things. 
Some of this bias probably stems 
from reading books and articles and 
attending lectures on administrative 
theory, or even the movies, where 
stress is placed on the desirability 
of executives being “decisive,” of 
being “men of action.” Accordingly, 
the executive is under what might 
almost be called a “social pressure” 
to summon subordinates, to demand 
explanations, and to insist that “it 
must not happen again.” Clearly, 
behavior of this type is not the sort 
of thing which is likely to foster 
an understanding, loyal, and coop- 
erative sort of response. 


In a very real sense the human 
problems relating to control stand- 
ards—budgets, quotas, and so on 
may begin with the technicians who 
build them: the statisticians and ac- 
countants. 

In the first place, there is consid- 
erable risk that these technicians, 
in going about their work, may tend 
to oversimplify situations and rela- 
tionships. To some extent this is 
unavoidable. There is a limit to the 
number of variables which can be 
taken into account in setting stand 
ards. But then, too, after the tech- 
nicians have made simplifying as 
sumptions for the purpose of getting 
a standard which is not excessivel) 
complex, they may overlook the op 
erational significance of these as 
sumptions. And then they may find 
themselves in conflict with the 
“practical” men of the line. This 
danger, of course, is ever present in 
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“theoretical” work of all kinds. To 


‘un- the extent that they lack a “line point 
ver of view,” staff people can easily get 
red, themselves into hot water with the 
may rest of the organization. Line people 
tion are not likely to suppress their feel- 
ore- ings when a staff group waves away 
der- or pooh-poohs the “practical” facts 
the which the line is up against. 
ver, 
Overly Logical 
Moreover, the scientific and logi- 
oe cal bent of mind of the staff tech- 
= nicians who set standards frequently 
disposes them to neglect or to depre- 
— cate human factors, preferences, 
the relationships, and limitations—the 
pe very stuff which makes up informal 
ts: organization. Somehow, they some- 
rte: times tend to believe—or appear to 
a believe, at any rate—that the physi- 
st cal, financial, and economic variables, 
BS. with which they are trained to deal, 
wer are in some way or other more “real” 
es than the human data and human 
Bil variables. One might say the tech- 
kite nicians tend to be overly “logical.” 
A Scientifically trained people some- 
Py times seem particularly reluctant to 
a concede that such tangible and un- 
- derstandable things as work and 
sales volume are largely the results 
= of such intangible and nonlogical 
Py things as human feelings and _atti- 
ys tudes. This point of view almost of 
van necessity leads to conflict with “line” 
wi administrators to whom the human 
iil realities of the situation may loom 
very large. And then, too, not hav- 
lan ing allowed for the possible personal 
id- reactions of the administrators to 
— comparisons of actual versus stand- 
ho ard data, the control people may find 
ac- that their work has stirred up things 
to a degree that they never con- 
id- templated. 
ns, 


A related danger is that the con- 
trol people may be quite unaware 
that their work may appear to 





1S threaten seriously the “informal or- 
he ganization.” Because of this lack of 
be awareness, they may be quite mysti- 
d- fied when they meet opposition, or 
h- they may put it down to ignorance, 
iS sheer “‘cussedness,” or ulterior mo- 
ng tives. Of course, the opposition may 
ly arise from the inability of the rest 
P of the organization to understand the 
S intricacies of standards and control 
nd work, or the refusal of others to 
he agree to simplifying assumptions. 
MS But just as likely, if not more so, 
= the opposition may be just a defense 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Human Reactions—Continued 


in depth to protect the “informal 
organization.” Some may resist 
what they conceive to be a way of 
putting them on the spot or of under- 
cutting their positions. In any case, 
neither impatience nor self-right- 
eousness will dispel the opposition ; 
but those who firmly believe in what 
they are doing are quite likely to be 
self-righteous or to lack patience. 
(Again, the potential of such a re- 
action for conflict is apparent.) Or 
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they will lay down a barrage of logic, 
in order to “convince” those who do 
not see it their way. But, because 
they are up against feelings and emo- 
tions, such actions or attitudes on 
the part of the staff people only 
heighten their difficulty in getting 
together with the rest of the organi- 
zation. 


Irresistible Optimism 


A while back I mentioned a pos- 
sible bias which would make for 
stronger reactions, by users of stand- 
ards, to unfavorable than to favor- 
able deviations. Because of this bias, 
under a system of standards, re- 
wards may be overshadowed by 
punishments. This situation may 
easily be aggravated by a different 
sort of bias on the part of those who 
set standards. In human nature gen- 
erally, I guess optimism may be just 
about balanced by pessimism. But 
sometimes it seems that the people 
who set performance standards have 
an irresistible tendency to take a 
bright view of things—especially 
when it concerns how much work 
other people can do. For example, 
in setting cost standards, is it not 
probable that there is some inclina- 
tion on the part of standards people 
—and others, too, for that matter— 
to “throw in a factor” to reflect the 
savings which, somehow or other, 
“ought” to be possible—‘“if these 
people would only just try?” Or, in 
setting sales quotas, is there not a 
similar tendency to throw in a fac- 
tor to reflect the additional sales 
which “should” be possible if the 
salespeople really exerted themselves 
and “tried to do a really good job?” 

Those two sets of biases, taken 
together, can make life pretty hard 
for those who have to conform to 
standards. If they do measure up, 
they may get only mild praise. And 
the standard may then be raised be- 
cause experience has shown that it 
is “too low.” If they do not measure 
up, then they are “invited’”—nicely, 
of course—to the boss’s office to 
explain “how come.” Such a sys- 
tem inherently operates to place 
these people pretty regularly in the 
position of having to explain. to 
defend, and to justify themselves. 
Certainly, it is not just happenstance 
or the inbred defects, or “orneriness” 
of people down the line which ac- 
‘counts for the fact that words 












like “standards,” “budgets,” and 
“quotas” conjure up mental images 
of men in front of the boss producing 
alibis and defenses, while the boss 
demands explanations and improve- 
ments. It is no mystery that so many 
people are inclined to think of these 
management standards as being akin 
to a wired roulette wheel or loaded 
dice: You can’t win. 


Too Fast a Pace 


One thing in particular about the 
technical people behind control work 
—which is for sure a basic source 
of human problems—is the fact that 
these people are able to think up new 
ways of doing things, new goals of 
performance, and new “rules of the 
game’”’ faster than organizations can 
adapt to change. It is quite human 
if staff technical people are loath to 
wait until the organization gets 
pretty well settled down after one 
change before they initiate another. 
To wait like that is enervating when 
further improvements are in sight. 
Like others, the control people like 
to be active. Like others, they may 
also like to tinker. Besides, they 
are paid to “produce,” and the pres- 
sure from the top level of manage- 
ment for “results” can keep them on 
the move. (Ironically enough, their 
own work may be turned against 
them, and then they may find they 
are the ones called on the carpet to 
explain why it is more economies 
aren't forthcoming from their work. ) 

But, while office machinery and 
furnishings do not care if they are 
reshuffled and rearranged every day, 
the same is not true of human be- 
ings. This tough fact of life can be 
very irritating; for, if people would 
only be “sensible” and “co-opera- 
tive’ in these matters, this sort of 
human problem would not exist. 
But why waste time wishing that 
people were different from what we 
are? 

President Lowell of Harvard used 
to say, “A problem well defined 1s 
a preblem half solved.” We have 
been looking at some of the human 
problems which may be involved in 
developing, installing, and 
formal standards and controls. \Vhat 
rules of thumb or generalizations 
can we formulate which may be help- 
ful in avoiding, or ameliorating, of 
solving these problems ? 
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(Continued on page 100) 
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Human Relations—from page 98 


We have seen that some of the 
problems in this area arise because 
people—and organizations of people 
—are not just “logical’’ beings and 
entities. We—and our organizations 
—are governed by nonlogic as well 
as logic. Especially, they are not 
governed solely by the sort of “‘logi- 
cal” considerations which underlie 
much of the work and purpose of 
formal standards and_ controls. 
Friendship, love, sense of duty, sense 


of responsibility, loyalty, enthusiasm, 
are not just matters of logic—but 
things of this sort hold organizations 
together, and they are the basis for 
high morale. 

Here then, it seems to me, is an 
important thing to bear in mind: 
The very thing which may present 
human difficulties in connection with 
standards and controls work—the 
nonlogical side of people and of or- 
ganizations—is also the very thing 
which gives rise to the strength, soli- 
darity, cohesion of the organization 
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and the enthusiasm and loyalty of 
people on the job, and to spontaneous 
cooperation and the exercise of 
initiative. 


Don't Harm the Patient 


Can we not, therefore, set up as 
a first principle in standards and 
control work that continuing and 
conscious effort must be made to 
keep this work from disrupting and 
undermining those attitudes and 
feelings of the people in the organi- 
zation which make for organizational 
solidarity and effectiveness and in- 
dividual satisfaction on the job? In 
medicine, a widely accepted guiding 
principle is that the doctor, as a 
minimum objective, should endeavor 
not to harm the patient and not to 
stultify the body’s own processes of 
recovery. Anything beyond that 
first, or minimum objective—any- 
thing positive, that is—that the 
doctor can do for the patient is all 
to the good. But the guiding 
principle stands paramount: first, 
and above all, don’t harm the patient, 
don’t stultify natural recovery 
processes. 

It seems to me that there is a 
paramount principle in all adminis- 
trative work analogous to this 
principle of medicine. The adminis- 
trator should always have it in his 
mind that his first duty is to avoid 
undermining his organization and 
making it less effective than it would 
be if he did nothing. If, over and 
beyond not harming the organization 
and not stultifying it, he can do 
something which will preserve and 
strengthen it, and encourage and 
help it grow and improve, that is 
to the good. But the paramount 
principle holds: his first obligation 
is to avoid making the organization 
less effective, less strong, less eff- 
cient, less satisfying, than it would 
be if he did nothing. 

This is a common sense principle, 
one to which we would all adhere. 
Bug it is easy, in the excitement and 
stresses of the concrete situation 
to lose sight of it. Most of us tend 
to be emotionally uneasy when we're 
not busy doing. And sometimes it is 
difficult to apply, for it may take rare 
judgment and courage—in adminis- 
tration as in medicine—to decide if 
the risks and bad effects—of “side 

(Continued on page 106) 
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ATTITUDES AND SUGGESTIONS 


UGGESTION plans have been 

successful according to the ex- 

perience of American business. 
There is a right way and a wrong 
way to do anything, and suggestion 
plans are particularly susceptible to 
“wrong ways.” It is surprising to 
many managers that employees do 
think about their jobs and are willing 
to demonstrate that fact whenever 
anyone shows enough interest to en- 
courage and reward them. We hear 
alot about management incentives— 
financial rewards for management, 
usually delayed until the benefits of 
their work take effect. Stock op- 
tions, share of profits and other plans 
are examples of management incen- 
tives. These are mentioned in order 
to illustrate the value of financial 
awards in accomplishment, particu- 
larly for management, because it is 
management that usually complains 
about paying rewards for sugges- 
tions. 

I have heard management say, 
“Why pay financial rewards to em- 
ployees for doing what they are 
being paid to do in the first place.” 
In industry there are two kinds of 
rewards—financial and non-finan- 
cial. Both must be used, but the 
motivating force is “money reward.” 


Suggestion Plans 


One purpose of a planned sug- 
gestion system is to provide a defi- 
nite channel for submitting sugges- 
tions. Ordinarily management does 
not handle an employee’s suggestion 
Im an expeditious and uniform 
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manner unless there is a plan. One 
manager may be alert to the value 
of a suggestion, whereas others may 
be too busy to give much thought 
to new ideas that originate with 
others. There are a few managers 
who categorically turn down all sug- 
gestions, but it is a coincidence when 
they turn up with a new idea that 
they just thought of. 

Another purpose of suggestion 
plans is to increase the work interest 
of the employee. Suggestion plans 
also provide a means of stimulating 
management’s interest. Fair treat- 
ment, adequate reward and the op- 
portunity for submitting and being 
heard regarding method improve- 
ment usually improves morale and 
creates enthusiasm. Many sugges- 
tions will be made regarding working 
conditions (provided there is room 
for improvement and there usually 


is) which will result in improvement 
(again provided that there is an 
alert management). The companies 
that use suggestion plans enjoy 
greatly improved methods and in- 
creased efficiency. 

Suggestion forms should be pro- 
vided and boxes for their collection. 
Boxes should be located near drink- 
ing fountains, bulletin boards, de- 
partmental entrances and other con- 
venient places, easily accessible to 
the employees, but not near time 
clocks if time clocks are used (and 
very few are in the office). 


Suggestion Committee 


The suggestion plan should be 
managed by a committee ; one mem- 
ber at least should be a top execu- 
tive. Suggestions should be regu- 
larly collected, once each week, and 
then they should be given immediate 
consideration. If suggestions are 
turned down, the employee should 
be notified and the reasons stated. 
The employee should be given an 
opportunity to resubmit the sug- 
gestion if and when it has been 
adjusted to meet the objections. 

Keep a card file of all suggestions 
received and check all suggestions 
against this file. The card record 
should indicate the name of the 
employee making the suggestion, 
description of the suggestion, action 
taken, award made, and the date 
the suggestion was applied (if it is 
applied and it should be) with the 
case history of the results (savings). 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The basis for cash awards should 
be carefully studied before being 
established and once established 
they should not be changed with- 
out an explainable reason. Usually 
a minimum cash award is established 
for suggestions that have no meas- 
urable or tangible value. For sug- 
gestions pertaining to methods where 
the savings can be measured (or 
approximated with reasonable care ) 
it is customary to fix the award on 
a percentile basis of the savings. 
Five percent to ten percent of one 
year’s savings is a fair basis of 
award. 

Suggestion plans have to be sold 
and they must be kept sold by peri- 
odie revitalization. Many sugges- 
tions deal with “‘labor-saving” im- 
provements. Because this may make 
the person who makes such a sug- 
gestion unpopular with other em- 
ployees, the name of the suggesting 
employee can be kept anonymous. 
This is accomplished by numbering 
all suggestion blanks (or forms) 
with a perforated coupon attached 
bearing the same number. If an 
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award is made, the employee holding 
the numbered coupon (after identi- 
fication to management) collects the 
award, Personally I do not go for 
the anonymous award idea—I prefer 
that employees sign all suggestions 
and that full publicity be given to 
all awards in order to inspire other 
employees to make _ suggestions. 
Plants may have to use the num- 


bered coupon plan, but offices 
rule do not. 
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Work simplification is a long run 
activity. Companies should be con- 
stantly alert to easier, simpler and 
more efficient ways of doing things, 
Suggestion plans can be tied into 
work simplification programs. Com. 
panies always benefit by sugges- 
tions—they reap the savings and a 
cash award is a small price to pay 
for improvement. It is well to define 
the plan in order to avoid misunder- 
standing. 
methods 


Employees engaged jn 
study should not be re- 
warded for suggestions for in that 
case it is their work. 
must never interpret suggestions 
arising in a department as reflecting 
against a supervisor 
true. Suggestions should reflect 
creditably for supervisors who by 
their leadership inspire these sug- 


Management 


the reverse is 


gestions. 

When suggestion plans are care- 
fully thought out and administered 
and still do not result in tangible 
there is something 
with the management and 
the attitude of the employees. 


suggestions, 


wrong 


Attitude Surveys 


In all fairness and not to be criti- 
cal, it must be stated that most man- 
agements are not equipped (mentally 
and emotionally) to face the atti- 
tudes of their employees. Most em- 
plovees have legitimate complaints, 
but have few opportunities to pre- 
sent their complaints because a com- 
plaint (in management's opinion) is 
akin to dissatisfaction and a dissatis- 
fied employee is an undesirable em- 
ployee (again in management’s opin- 
ion). Management has not made 
fullest use of the attitude survey for 
attitudes 
policies, 


exploring the employees’ 
toward the 
their work, 
pervision. 

Management 
itself to receive unjust and in some 
cases vitriolic criticism by the “wise 
acre” employees of which there are 
always a few. The main purpose 
of the survey is to determine the 
attitude of the employees for the 
purpose of trying to remedy the 
complaints (at least those that can 
be remedied). 

Factors which influence the em- 
ployees’ attitudes may come from 
external influences. Pressures and 
(Continued on page 104) 
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Around the Office—from page 102 


disappointments often cause dissatisfaction and worry, 
and this in turn focuses against the harmonious relations 
on the job. Experts can explore these conditions and 
untangle them. The employer should find out what the 
employees think about the company and its policies, 
I would like to emphasize that attitude surveys, valuable 
as they are, should be conducted by trained experts or 
otherwise the results may be misleading, if not startling, 

I know of one or two cases where surveys have been 
conducted on a modified basis with fairly good results, 
There are several methods for studying attitudes: (1) 
The interview method—here again trained interviewers 
from the outside should be used. The interviewer must 
have the confidence of the employee (which they rarely 
have) in order to obtain valid and complete answers, 
In my opinion, this is the least valuable method. (2 
The suggestion box—this method is sometimes used in 
order to obtain the employees’ views. However, this 
method does not guide the employee in directing his 
attention to those matters which management is in- 
terested in surveying. Opinions are scattered and rela- 
tively invalid, and certainly do not cover a sufficient 
number of employees. (3) Questionnaire method—this 
is probably the most popular method and one that can 
be most easily conducted without disturbing the em- 
ployees’ work. Under the questionnaire method I prefer 
the check-list type provided a section is included for 
“getting it off the chest.” The blow-off section is pro- 
vided to let the employee tell in his own words what 
he has on his mind. 

The easiest employee to direct is the slow worker— 
the hardest to direct is the intelligent and ambitious 
employee who learns quickly and works fast. This 
latter employee is usually the most critical. 


Preserve Anonymity 


Obviously all suggestions cannot be covered and 
many of the areas to be covered are controversial. Even 
the experts do not always agree. Almost all agree, 
however, that the identity of the employee should not 
be disclosed. I can promise that unless the employee 
can remain anonymous, he will not answer the ques- 
tions, at least in such manner so as to get him in trouble. 
Try as it will, management cannot be entirely unpreju- 
diced in its appraisal of a critical employee, even though 
the criticism may be warranted. Usually the question- 
naire is passed out to the employees in such a manner 
so as to convince the employee that there are no identify- 
ing marks on the questionnaires. 

The purposes (the true ones) of the attitude surveys 
must be clearly defined and explained. 
“interpret the answers and not the employees’ 
arriving at the answers.” Do not look for a whitewash 
of the policies and conditions of work. Satisfaction is 4 
hard thing to analyze, as is dissatisfaction. I still go 
back to my favorite theme—satisfaction grows best ul- 
der good supervision. It’s almost impossible for 4 
company to do all things perfectly and completely. 
Trained supervision will do the best job. Supervisors 
who give the employees the freest hand (who do not 
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"Of all the nerve, he knows | start getting ready to go 
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nag the employees and boss them) within limits of 
standard procedures and policies, are the best super- 
visors. 

Once an attitude survey has been decided upon (and 
it should be fully supported by management), manage- 
ment should be willing to make corrections and changes 
as may be indicated by the survey. Never seek advice 
(or criticism) unless you are prepared to follow it. 
The results of the survey should be made known to the 
employees. There is usually respect for an honest man- 
agement, a management that is willing to admit its 
mistakes (if mistakes they be). It takes a type of 
fortitude to publicize the results. 


Propaganda 


Too many times management believes it can change 
the employees’ attitude by propaganda—it enters upon 
an employees relations program convinced that all it 
needs is good internal publicity. A friend of mine who 
helped negotiate a union contract for a company said 
that the employees were always suspicious of a “com- 
pany man.” By that he meant the employees, although 
loyal to a company, thought that any employee who 
supported management (in most cases) was put there by 
management. This will give you an example of what 
management is up against—they have to be doubly 
careful not to give wrong impressions. 

We are all trying to build better companies with em- 
ployees who are happy with their work. First then, it is 
necessary to see that the employees are doing work that 
is occupationally interesting to them. This is the first 
screening at the employment office. Second, reward 
those who are doing above standard production. Third, 
provide intelligent supervision. Fourth, provide op- 
portunities for promotion, and this means fill the better 
jobs from within and not from without. This is a hard 
lesson to learn. Employees have to be trained for better 
jobs. When the company brings in an outsider over the 
heads of qualified employees, it does not require an 
attitude survey to analyze the trouble. Attitude surveys 
are important and helpful, but before making them, be 
sure that the cause of dissatisfaction is not more deep- 
seated and not due to the more apparent reasons—just 
open up your pretty blue eyes and look around. Maybe 
that is a good way to survey. 
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Human Reactions—from page 1!00 


effects’"—of the “cure” are worse 
than, or less than doing nothing. 

Now, let's give a bit of thought to 
how we can put this principle to 
use in a concrete situation—how 
we can try to avoid undermining the 
organization as well as building up 
resentment and resistance to stand- 
ards and control work. 

First there is the matter of the 
attitude of the accountants and 
statisticians—that is the place to 
start. It seems to me that it is 
essential that these staff technicians 
avoid being oversold on the worth 
and usefulness of their own work. 
Sure, it’s important; sure, it’s an 
outstanding means of obtaining effi- 
ciency. But—we must all agree— 
their work is not the only thing that 
is important, or that will contribute 
to efficiency and improvement. 
Moreover, the accountant and sta- 
tistician before all others, must al- 
ways be aware of the approximate 
nature of his work. Balance sheet 
data give the figures down to the 
last penny, and statistical averages 
can be worked out to as many 
decimal places as one likes. While 


this appearance of exactitude may 
trap laymen, it should never fool 
the old hand at figures. The attitude 
of the accountant and _ statistician 
must be one of balance and per- 
spective. Accountants and _statis- 
ticians lacking a mature attitude of 
balance and perspective are going 
to cause trouble and get into trouble. 

We have Seen that one of the 
things most prone to cause trouble 
in standards and controls work is 
the failure to take into account the 
realities—including the human “‘ir- 
relevancies”—of the situation. This 
means, not just the “realities” as 
the accountants and statisticians see 
them, but as the people concerned 
see them. 


The People Involved 


How can we be sure that we do 
take these realities into account, 
along with the “logical’’ and mea- 
surable variables the technicians be- 
lieve are significant? I suppose the 
answer is that we never can be 
really sure. Bue we can go a long 
way to avoid the worst errors just 
by getting the participation of the 
people involved—the people who are 
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going to be affected. More often 
than not, if the proposed standard or 
control or budget or quota is yp. 
realistic and would be a source of 
friction and discord, these people 
who are going to be affected will 
say so. Here then is a rule of thumh 
for setting up a standard on control: 
Get the people who will be con- 
cerned to participate in setting the 
thing up. And get them in on it at 
an early stage of the game—say, at 
the outset, when you are trying to 
figure out what may be the signifi 
cant variables in the situation. The 
earlier you get them in on the work, 
the more problems you can avoid 
later on. Getting them in on the 
matter at an early stage also has 
this to be said for it: Your own mind 
may be still open, whereas later on, 
having worried and worked with the 
problem for some time, your own 
mind may be a little rigid, and you 
may be a human problem to others. 

This participation I’m talking 
about is real and genuine, not 
simulated or synthetic. You hear a 
lot, these days, about giving people 
a feeling of participation. And, fre- 
quently, it is at least intimated that 
this feeling is to be produced by 
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some kind of a psychological ‘‘shell- 
game” or “razzle-dazzle.” Maybe 
you can “kid” people into feeling 
they have participated in something 
when they really haven't. Maybe 
not—I, personally, have never had 
much faith in anyone’s ability to 
“kid” people for very long, if at all, 
in things like this. In any event, the 
objective of getting the participa- 
tion of the people who are going to 
be affected isn’t just to make them 
feel good or important—it is to help 
the technician in his work. The 
primary, if not the exclusive, pur- 
pose in getting their participation is 
to steer the standard or control 
away from unrealism, and to obtain 
ample warning if the proposed stand- 
ard or control is going to undermine 
the organization to an extent that 
the “cure” will be worse than the 
ailment. It’s as simple and genuine 
as that. 

Just another word on this matter 
of getting participation. If other 
people participate, you can almost 
bet that their ideas at some point in 
the process will be different from 
yours. When this happens—as it 
surely will—you’ve got to be on your 
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guard lest you dismiss their ideas 
too quickly—especially on the 
grounds that they are just “unin- 
formed,” “biased,” or ‘“wrong- 
headed.” This is the problem of 
self-righteousness that was men- 
tioned a while back. Finally, it need 
hardly be said that participation— 
real participation—is a mutual 
process, and in all administrative 
matters, it requires a sincerely open 
mind. 

Another thing the standards and 
controls man can do to avoid up- 
setting the organization, and to avoid 
getting into hot water himself, is to 
educate the people who use his 
figures as to their approximate 
nature and to the fact that there are 
other things to efficiency besides 
standards and controls. That is to 
say, he has the responsibility for 
keeping the “bosses” from getting 
oversold on standards and controls. 
He will have to keep reminding them 
that they are dealing with approxi- 
mations which have to be used tem- 
perately. And the first step in trying 
to keep others from being “over- 
sold” is to avoid being “oversold” 
yourself, 
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One specific rule which might be 
helpful to standards and control 
people is to be hary about this busi- 
ness of “throwing in a factor” to 
reflect what “ought” to be possible. 
In the first place, such tinkering 
with facts as they are is just plain 


unscientific. There is no firm basis 
for any such a factor—and, in- 
evitably and consequently, you could 
be wrong. In the second place, the 
pressures which can be generated by 
this little factor—and the frustra- 
tions and frictions which it can 
cause—may set parts of the organi- 
zation so against themselves as to 
nullify the good which might come 
from a realistic figure with which no 
one could disagree. 

Another point, which perhaps is 
worth mentioning, is that every time 
he contemplates a new control or a 
new standard, the statistician or 
accountant would do well to ask him- 
self some questions like these: Will 
this restrict initiative? Will this lead 
to bureaucracy and irresponsibility ? 
Will people get so preoccupied with 
meeting the standard that they will 
lose sight of long-run growth, de- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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velopment, and improvement? Will 
this standard—and the methods of 
work which it might imply—take 
too much away from the job, by 
over-routinizing it and penalizing 
experimentation? Is this a control 
designed to save nickels and dimes, 
but which may lose thousands by 
stultifying spontaneity, and taking 
away opportunity for individual re- 
sponsibility and initiative? The 
people who will be affected may be 
able to warn you in time if you get 
their real participation. 


Finally, the accountant or statis- 
tician engaged in standards and con- 
trols work will do well to suppress 
his own inclinations to tinker and 
constantly to “improve’’ everything. 
He’s got to be mature enough that 
he doesn’t itch to “get in there” and 
change things every single time he 
sees a small opportunity for savings 
or improvement. He’s got to realize 
that the cost of letting things go on 
like they are for a while may be far 
less than the cost of the turmoil and 
confusion which can be stirred up by 
trying to introduce change every 
time he or someone else has a bright 
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idea, or by continuously trying to 
bring about change before previous 
changes are even half-way digested, 
Besides, his constant tinkering may 
lead people to believe that he doesn’t 
really know what he is doing, or that 
he hasn't really thought the thing 
all the way through in the first 
place. And they may be right! 


In Summary 


Let me just summarize these ideas, 
by way of conclusion. 

Standards and controls are here 
to stay. They are one of the most 
fruitful means for increasing effi- 
ciency. Even so, they are no substi- 
tute for the inner compulsion in 
every man in an organization to do 
his job to the utmost of his ability. 
Use controls, certainly. Develop 
them further, by all means. But do 
not let them get in the way of co- 
operation. Do not let them stifle 
enthusiasm, and spontaneity, the 
prime movers of organized human 
activity. 

Used in an atmosphere of reason- 
ableness and with due regard for 
people as well as for the goals of the 
organization, these modern tools of 
management can elicit, as well as 
measure and plan, the contribution 
of people. They can provide the 
framework for satisfaction from a 
job well done. Standards and con- 
trols can make for development and 
growth and for zest in the work. 
They can help the people to see 
better how their own activities fit in 
with the rest of the organization and 
its purpose. But wise and judicious 
administration requires more of the 
administrator and the technician 
than wishful thinking and verbal 
persuasion—more than trying to say 
the “right thing” and using the right 
words. 

Technical excellence of standards 
and the verbal claptrap of “influenc- 
ing” and “winning” people are not 
enough. In fact and in actuality the 
administrative use of formal per- 
formance standards must be directed 
to appeal to those human and social 
considerations which make for co- 
operative behavior. It requires a 
real and a deep understanding that 
a person’s wholehearted acceptance 
of an organizational objective can 
be gained only if his feelings and 
point of view are taken into account 
—not just in words, but in fact. 
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